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J. C DRUMMOND & CO, 
Art Reprooducers. 


A 
QUOD PETIS HIC EST.” 

T will be in the recollection of our numerous clients, and the public 
I generally, that for a long period a widely felt want was experienced 
amongst Artists, Authors, Publishers, and Printers alike, in the way 
of obtaining easily accessible and reliable information as to the best and 
cheapest methods—consistent with high-class work—of Reproduction, 
as applied to Oil Paintings, Water-Colour Drawings, Pen and Ink 
Sketches, Photographs, MSS., &e., &e. 

The marked success which has attended our efforts to meet this 
want induces us to make more widely known the lines on which our 
House was established. 

For many years we had made a special study of the various pro- 
cesses adopted, both at Home and Abroad, for the Reproduction of 
Works of Art in Monochrome and Colours; and our House being the 
first to enter the field to supply so necessary a desideratum, we had the 
good fortune, in our interviews with the various Continental Firms, to 
secure valuable concessions from many of the leading houses in France, 
Bavaria, Germany, and Austria, and in some cases to obtain exclusive 
rights for Great Britain and Ireland. 

These various concessions have proved to be highly advantageous, 
alike to manufacturer and client—to the manufacturer from a widely 
increased and rapidly extending business, and to client from excellence 
of results, combined with the lowest remunerative charges. 

We are thus enabled to supply the highest possible class of work, 
and at the same time to advise as to the best method of reproduction 
according to the nature of the original. We are not committed to any one 
process, and are perfectly unbiassed in giving advice to our clients, who 
may in all cases rely upon safe guidance as to the methods best suited 
to their varied requirements. Thus ts a spectal feature of our business. 

For many years past we have been entrusted with commissions from 
most of the principal Fine Art Publishers, who have on every occasion 
expressed themselves in terms of high approval of our various processes. 

The well-known house of Herr Franz Hanrstraenct, of Munich, gave 
us the sole right for Great Britain and Ireland to supply their Photo- 
gravure, Block and Collotype processes. This house bears a world-wide 
reputation for artistic finish. In all their methods of Art Reproduction 
it is unsurpassed by any European establishment, while as regards their 
Photogravure Process, many of our leading artists consider that it stands 
without a rival. 

Herr HanrstaEncu’s Studios are of the most elaborate and extensive 
character, and the liberal support we have received on his behalf from 
our chief London Publishing Houses is a proof of their appreciation of 
the value and importance of his work. We have constantly on view 
many costly and important plates from paintings by artists of high 
repute, and a visit to our offices will confirm the high encomiums we 
have received on all hands as to the excellence and quality of the work 
that has already emanated from our firm in all its branches. 

Orrices: 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


LIST. 


NOTICE.—A New Serial Story by 
Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES is 
commenced in the Jury Number 
of ‘‘TEMPLE BAR,”’ entitled 
‘*THE ADVENTURESS.”’ 

Notice.—_THE TEMPLE BAR 

MAGAZINE for JULY, 1894, contains, among other 
articles of interest: —THE ADVENTURESS. Chaps. 
1-4.—SOME RECOLLECTIONS of YESTERDAY.— 
WHILE JOANNA WAS AWAY.—A CHAT WITH 
MRS. LYNN LYNTON.—EIGHTEEN CENTURIES 
AGO.—THE LAST DAYS of EDMUND YATES.— 
DANTE and TENNYSON.—AN INTERLOPER- 
Chaps. 21-24, &c. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES 


INTERLOPER. 


By FRANCES MARY PEARD, 
Author of ‘* The Baroness,” &c. 
In 2 vols., crown 8vo. 





AN 


“ A successful and charming work of fiction.” —Scoisman. 
‘*A very charming took, true to the highest ideals of human 
endeavour.” — Globe, ; 


NOW READY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE CHILCOTES,” &e. 


A TROUBLESOME 


PAIR. By LESLIE KEITH, Author of ‘‘’Lisbeth,’’ 
&c. In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 

“The best part of the work is that which deals with the 
story of Mary Challoner and her priestly husband. It is 
admirably done, with rare sympathy and insight, and is of 
absorbing interest. Mary herself is drawn with singular 
delicacy and strength, and might make the fortune of a novel 
of less importance,’’— Globe. 

“A more wholesome and amusing book than ‘ A Trouble- 
some Pair’ has not reached our cognisance for many a day.” 

Daily Telegraph, 


NOW READY. 


VICTIMS of FASHION. 
By A. M. GRANGE. In 2 vols., crown Svo. 


“Bo cleverly planned, and neatly told, a story would be 
worth reading even if it contained fewer good jcharactcr- 
sketches than are scattered by the way in this novel.’”’ 


a Athenaeum. 
NOW READY. 


The POWER of the PAST 


By ESME STUART, Autbor of “ Joan Vellacott,” 
&e. In 3 vols., crown Svo. 


“A strong and very good novel.””— Scotsman. 


NOW READY. 


IF MEN WERE WISE. 
By E. L. SHAW. In 3 vols., crown 8yo. 
“A distinctly clever and promising piece of work. Well 
written, ard with a plot of considerable strength as well as 
interest.’’- Daily Telegraph. 








A NEW EDITION, 
In 1 yol., crown Svo, ta. 


DIANA TEMPEST. 
By MARY CHOLMONDELEY. 
Ready this Day at all Booksellers. 


RicH#arn BentiEy & Son, New Burlington Street 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 








Novels for Holiday Reading. 


By R. L. STEVENSON. 
CATRIONA. 20th Thousand. 6s. 
TREASURE ISLAND. 48th 


Thousand. 3s. 6d. 


THE BLACK ARROW. 2lst 


Thousand, 3s. 6d. 


The MASTER of BALLANTRAE. 


22nd Thoueand. 3s, 6d. 
KIDNAPPED. 
8s. 6d. 
ISLAND NIGHTS’ ENTER- 
TAINMENTS. sth Thousand. 6s. 
THE WRECKER. By R. L. 


STEVENSON and LLOYD OSBOURNE. 24th 


Thousand. 63. 
By Q. 
UNIFORM EDITION OF Q's WORKS. 6s. each 
DEAD MAN’S ROCK. 
THE SPLENDID SPUR. 
THE BLUE PAVILION 8. 
THE ASTONISHING HISTORY 


of TROY TOWN. 


“I SAW THREE SHIPS.”’ 
NOUGHTS and CROSSES. 
THE DELECTABLE DUCHY. 


By Q. Second Edition. 6s. 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 


THE MAN in BLACK. With 


12 full-page IUustrations. Third Edition. 3s. 64, 


THE STORY of FRANCIS 


CLUDDE. Second Edition. 6s. 


By J. M. BARRIE. 


THE LITTLE MINISTER. With 
9 full-page Illustrations. 39th Thousand. 6s, 
By MAX PEMBERTON. 
THE IRON PIRATE. With 16 


full-page Illustrations. Second Edition. 5s, 


By the Author of “ The Prisoner 
of Zenda.” 


FATHER STAFFORD. 


ANTHONY HOPE. Cheap Edition. 28s. 6d, 


By E. W. HORNUNG. 
TINY LUTTRELL. Popular 


Edition. 6s. 


By LESLIE KEITH. 


*’LISBETH. Popular Edition. 6s. 


By STANDISH O’GRADY. 


LOST on DU CORRIG; or, ’Twixt 


Earth and Ocean. With 8 full-page Illustrations. 52. 





35th Thousand. 


By 


By MAJOR ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. 


A PRISON PRINCESS. 6s. 


OASSELL & COMPANY, Limirep, 
Lupeate Hitt, Lonpon. 








ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW LIST. 





NEW VOLUME OF THE GENTLEMAN'S 
MAGAZINE LIBRARY. 
Edited by GEORGE LAURENCE GOMME, F.S.A. 


In demy 8vo, handsomely printed on antique paper and 
bound in cloth, price Ts. 6d. ; on hand-made paper, 
roxburgh, 10s. 6d. net ; large paper copies, 21s. net. 


ECCLESIOLOGY. 


Edited by A, F. MILNE. 





NEW VOLUME OF THE POPULAR COUNTY 
HISTORIES. 


In demy 8vo size, handsomely printed on antique paper, and 
bound ia cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


On hind-made paper, roxburgh, 10s. 6d. net ; large-paper 
copies, 21s. net. 


A HISTORY OF 
WESTMORLAND. 


By RICHARD 8. FERGUSON, 
M.A., LU.M., F.S.A., 
CHANCELLOR OF CARLISLE, Author of ‘‘ The History 
of Cumberland.” 





In tasteful demy 8vo, cloth, price 10s, 6d. 


HISTORY of HADDLESEY 


Its Past and Present. 


With Notices of many Neighbouring Parishes 
and Townships, including Birkin, Brayton, Burn, 
Carlton, Cowich, Drax, Gateforth, Eggborough, 
Kellington, Roal, Pontefract, Selby, Snaith, &c. 


In tasteful crown S8vo, cloth, price 23. 


SONNETS, 
AND OTHER VERSES. 


By EDWARD HARDING. 





In handsome crown 8ve, cloth, price 5s. 
THE SUCCESSFUL 
SOUL-WINNER. 


Incidents in the Life of the Rev. Edward 
Armstrong Telfer, 
Wesleyan Minister. 
A Memorial and a Tribute by his Widow. 


With an Introduction by the Rev. JOHN POTTS, 
D.D., Toronto. 





CHEAPER EDITION.—Now ready, 483 pages, 
price One Shilling. 


TOLSTOIS BOYHOOD. 


Written by Himself. 
And Translated by CONSTANTINE POPOFF. 


‘‘ This edition compriges in one volume what has 
hitherto been issued in two or three; and that in 
point of style it is indubitably the best English 
version of the Russian novelist’s remarkable bio- 
graphical work.’’—-Academy. 

‘‘One of the most faithful and closely age 
spective autobiographies of the opening years 0 
ifte that has ever been given to the world. Mr. 
Popoff’s translation reads easily, and, as he is 4 


Russian, we may count upon its accuracy.’’ 
Literary World. 


Lonpon: 


ELLIOT STOOK 62, Parernosrer Row. 
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Tue Eprror cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
§c., may be addressed to the PuBLISHER; 
and not to the Error. 





LITERATURE. 
Lord Ormont and his Aminta. By George 
Meredith. In 3 vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 


Tue story which bears this fascinating title, 
so suggestive of a certain gallantry and 
romance, is Mr. Meredith’s twelfth novel 
— exclusive, that is, of Shagpat and 
Farina. It will not rank with The 
Egoist and Richard Teverel and Rhoda 
Fleming. It has not their airs of great- 
ness, their splendour and enchantment, 
their prodigality of power. It gives us 
no character of supreme charm. Aminta 
herself is not upon the level of her elder 
sister, Nesta, the last of Mr. Meredith’s 
heroines. Beside Aminta, there are three 
chief characters: Lord Ormont, Lady Char- 
lotte, Matthew Weyburn. Contrary to the 
writer’s common habit, there is no crowd 
of minor characters surrounding the great 
actors: no professed wits, or butts, or 
comedians of any kind, to carry off their 
creator’s sometimes superfluous flow of 
the comic spirit. The very style is less 
characteristic than usual. The places 
where the reader is blinded with a “ corus- 
cation,” to use Johnson’s word, or breathless 
from the speed of his author’s imagination, 
are in this book but few. There is no one 
magnificent chapter, for ever memorable : 
one scene or incident wrought out in words 
that burn with beauty. Not one of Mr. 
Meredith’s books is more characteristic in 
tone, intention, spirit, theme: none less so 
in the execution. For strength of thought, 
for imaginative vision, for intensity of pur- 
pose and appeal, it has all the writer’s most 
distinctive excellences; but there is a 
reticence or restraint of manner which will 
make the story a favourite with some 
readers, something of a surprise and dis- 
appointment to others. The story would 
be spoiled past recognition by any summary ; 
let the following passage tell in part the 
conclusion of the hale matter. ‘‘ Matey” 
Weyburn speaks to Aminta, when she is 
resolved no longer to endure and do the 
wrong of her loveless marriage with Lord 
Ormont: when the lovers, hitherto honour- 
ably separate, conclude that they can come 
together for life with no sacrifice of honour. 
“‘T shall not consider that we are malefactors. 
We have the world against us. It will not 
keep us from trying to serve it. And there 
are hints of humaner opinions; it’s not all a 
huge rolling block of a Sugpument. Our case 
could be pleaded before it. I don’t think the 
just would condemn us heavily. I shall have 
to ask you to strengthen me, complete me. If 
you love me, it is your leap out of prison, and 
without you, I am from this time no better 
than one-third of a man. I trust you to weigh 


to take in the world. It’s this—I think this 
describes it. You know the man who builds 
his house below the sea’s level has a sleepless 
enemy always threatening. His house must be 
firm, and he must look to the dykes. We 
commit this indiscretion. With a world 
against us, our love and labour are constantly 
on trial; we must have great hearts, and if the 
world is hostile we are not to blame it. In the 
nature of things it could not be otherwise. 
My own soul, we have to see that we do— 
though not publicly, not insolently, offend 
good citizenship. But we believe—I with my 
whole faith, and I may say it of you—that we 
are not offending Divine law. You are the 
woman I can help and join with ; think whether 
you can tell yourseif that Iam the man. So, 
then, our union gives us powers to make amends 
to the world, if the world should grant us a 
term of peace for the effort. That is our risk ; 
consider it, Aminta, between now and to- 
morrow; deliberate. We don’t go together 
into a garden of roses.’”’ 

‘**T know I should feel shame. I wish it 
to look dark,’ said Aminta, her hand in his, 
and yet a fair-sailing mind on the stream of 
the blood.” 


It is possible and, for certain readers, 
necessary to refuse assent to this answer of 
a& great question; but what honesty and 
wisdom, fruits of rational humour, are 
plain here to see, contrasting with the 
shrick of the precipitate reformer! 
Marriage, sex, love; these are terrible 
words in modern novels. Mr. Meredith 
has always treated them with a world of 
genius and of sanity. 

** Quanti dolci pensier, quanto disio 
Meno costoro al ’’ 





we will not say “‘ doloroso passo” must be 
left untold, so elaborate are the subtilties of 
the story. It is a story of conflicting hero- 
worships. Lord Ormont, England’s greatest 
soldier, a modern paladin, her saviour in 
the East, a man of active chivalry and 
infelicitous speech, the scorn of able 
journalists, the delight of patriotic en- 
thusiasts, was cashiered and ignored by his 
country. To “Matey” and ‘“ Browny,” 
otherwise Matthew and Araminta, boy and 
girl lovers at neighbouring schools, he was 
a kind of English archangel in arms, 
radiant and irresistible, the natural prey of 
pursy citizens, the true embodiment of 
national glory. Stung and stabbed by 
English ingratitude, he came home to proud 
and resolute retirement. Wandering the 
world, he met Aminta, she adoring the 
hero, he finding solace in her devotion. He 
married her, but still kept to his determined 
obscurity. Brought back to England by 
her desire, he maintained there the same 
attitude, to such a degree that the “‘ world” 
of his family and his equals, knowing him 
to have many resemblances to Caesar, 
and resenting the notion of his marriage 
with a girl of unequal station, refused to 
believe in the marriage; so adding to his 
own instinct of seclusion the further bar 
of deliberate exclusion from society, for the 
wounding of Aminta’s pride. Matthew 
Weyburn enters the scene again as Lord 
Ormont’s secretary: she finds him, with 
certain pangs of disappointment and dis- 
illusion, fallen, as she thinks, from the 
heights upon which the early prophecies of 
her heart had set him. He is to be no 








the position you lose, and the place we choose 





soldier: young, brilliant, something of a 





paragon, his ideal is to promote the comity 
of nations by an international school, where 
the various virtues of blood and brain are 
to blend, in one new common spirit, the 
youth of many races. Lady Charlotte, the 
Earl’s sister and his feminine counterpart, 
a lady of strength and insight, leads the 
protesting disbelievers in his marriage, 
despite the advocacy of her protégé, young 
Weyburn. Aminta’s aunt, a person of 
delicious vulgarity, with social theories 
about the better pronunciation of her name, 
lives in Lord Ormont’s household, a thorn 
in the flesh. Without are a few frionds and 
acquaintance, some with no character and 
some with no reputation, whom Aminta cr 
her aunt have made, Lord Ormont being 
half indifferent and half pleased. And in 
due time the leading performers discover 
their respective mistakes: Aminta, that she 
married her hero without loving him, in 
a mixture of sympathetic worship and 
ambition ; Lord Ormont, that his personal 
pride had made him unjust to the rights 
and claims of his wife. Matthew, with no 
reproach, found himself possessed again of 
Aminta’s heart; she recognises in him one 
not only to reverence but to love. And 
when Aminta, fully awakened, through a 
series of experiences, to the impossibility of 
her life with her husband, has left him, he 
discovers too late the strength and meaning 
of his love for her; and yet not too late, 
for with a foregoing of pride, very much at 
variance with the world’s common code, he 
believes in the truth and justice of Aminta 
and of Matthew in their action. Lady 
Charlotte also, after long fighting against 
her brother, nobly comes to his side in 
his sorrow with a generous inconsistency. 
He entrusts to Matthew and Aminta, in 
their school, his own grand-nephew. In 
brief, after a prolonged conflict of pride, 
endurance, and misconception on all sides, 
we are left with a sense that the currents of 
these lives are following their true courses. 
There is infiuite comedy in all this, lament- 
able as is the confusion of the actors, their 
falsity of position for so long and perplexed 
a time. Rnd false as even the disentangle- 
ment may seem to some, it is at least 
courageous: the note of exhilarating faith 
is sounded. 

A great charm in this book is its soldierly 
spirit: asin One of Our Conquerors, national 
patriotism prompts many a wise saying and 
strong warning. It is the spirit of Mr. 
Meredith’s poems, ‘‘ Aueurin’s Harp,” “‘ To 
Colonel Charles,” ‘‘ England before the 
Storm.” There is a satisfactory laughter 
in the sentence: ‘‘ They passed an English 
defensive fort, and spared its walls in 
obedience to Matthew Shale’s good counsel 
that they should forbear from sneezing.” 
There is a deal of sword-play and of 
bugle-call flashing and pealing in the 
talk of Lord Ormont, Matthew, Lady 
Charlotte, Aminta also. And Matthew’s 
realised dream, the international school, is 
a heartening conception, full of valiant 
energy and goodwill. The hatred of lazy 
folly is a staunch sentiment in all the 
writings of Mr. Meredith. A decorovs 
illiberality is also the target of his arrows. 
Says Lady Charlotte : 





“‘T’ve met men in high places, and they’ve 
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risen to distinction by their own efforts, and 
they head the nation. Right enough, you’d 
say. Well, I talk with them, and Ifind they’ve 
left their brains on the ladder that led them 
up; they’ve only the ideas of their grandfather 
on general subjects. I come across a common 
peasant, a craftsman, and he down there has a 
miud more open—he’s wiser in his intelligence 
than his Jawgivers and rulers up above him. 
He understands what I say, and I learn from 
him. I don’t learn much from our senators, 
or great lawyers, great doctors, professors, 
members of governing bodies—that lot. Policy 
seems to petrify their minds when they’ve got 
en an eminence. Now explain it, if you can.” 
And Weyburn does explain it: he has studied 
the matter among ‘‘ the people we call 
common, men and women, old wayside men 
especially.” He found them “at the 
bottom of wisdom, for they had in their 
heads the delicate sense of justice, upon 
which wisdom is founded.” Whereas (and 
the phrase “flashed a light” into Lady 
Charlotte) ‘‘the men called great, who have 
risen to distinction, are not men of brains, 
but the men of aptitudes.” Weyburn, as 
the young Englishman of an healthy brain 
and wits well at command, if a little too 
admirable, even in his self-restraint, is a 
very bright and blithe example of a Young 
England pioneer, his face set straight to the 
light: as Lady Charlotte, whilst essentially 
‘of her own order,” is an excellent aristo- 
crat with a working mind. Lord Ormont 
is perhaps less persuasive a character: for 
the reticent man of deeds, whose writing is 
a model of indiscretion and impatience, he 
talks too well and toomuch. Yet the great 
soldier, the fighter of England’s battles, 
self-sentenced to a struggle with woman- 
kind and their obstinacies, has no slight 
attractiveness and strength. 

The book abounds in beauty, in those 
brilliant simplicities of happy phrase, 
which are more delightful than the best of 
epigrams. In certain qualities of narrative, 
Mr. Meredith stands alone, or with Charlotte 
Bronté’ for sole English companion. He 
excels in the description of movement: there 
are two perfect passages, one a country 
journey, the other a swim in the sea, which 
have much of his richest art. His style in 
such places has the brilliance of rippling 
and sparkling waves, laughing and dancing 
shoreward, with a kind of delighted way- 
wardness, a grace upon their strength. It 
is joyous writing, cordial and entrancing ; 
it clears the air to an exulting serenity. 
There is much of this brave humour in these 
pages, winning their reader to an admira- 
tion and an enjoyment, in which he cannot 
but feel it an ingratitude, or a misappre- 
hension, to question the spiritual and rational 
truth of certain issues of the story. After 
all, these difficult matters of conduct must 
be decided by right, straight reason, ds dv 
5 dpovios dpiceey, The decision is always 
difficult also, but Mr. Meredith is eminent 
among of ¢povywor. Mr. Meredith, who in 
this book once again fascinates us, from his 
opening pages, Seveteh to the humours of 
the English schoolboy, to the concluding 
letter m that mistress of admirable 
speech, Lady Charlotte Eglett. 


Lionet Jonnson. 
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History of England under Henry IV. By 
James Hamilton Wylie. Vol. IT., 1405-6. 
(Longmans. ) 


Ir is now ten years ago since Mr. Wylie 
published the first volume of his History of 
England under Henry the Fourth; and in 
the meantime all students of the fifteenth 
century have learnt to value his work, and 
have had occasion to regret that it had 
extended no farther. 

The present volume will fully maintain 
Mr. Wylie’s reputation for accurate and 
sober industry ; but, while he has preserved 
the meritorious features presented by his 
previous volume, he has not succeeded in 
freeing his work from certain defects which 
marred its excellence. The period, it may 
be, is not one that lends itself to dramatic 
treatment ; and the scale on which the work 
has been planned no doubt involves the 
insertion of a somewhat bewildering mass 
of detail. But, apart from the difficulties 
of his subject, we cannot say that Mr. Wylie 
has been altogether happy in his treatment 
of it. The abundance of his knowledge and 
the wealth of his material lead him into 
constant digressions, which, though in them- 
selves frequently of great interest, are some- 
what apt to distract attention from the 
general thread of the narrative. Moreover, 
perhaps because he is so steeped in the 
literature and thought of the time, Mr. 
Wylie has developed a peculiar fondness 
for archaic words and phrases. If he had 
confined himself to the reproduction on 
proper occasions of the ¢psissima verba of his 
authorities, we should make no complaint ; 
but, not content with this, he constantly 
employs obsolete expressions, which compel 
him, through a possibly guilty conscience, 
to cumber his already copious notes with 
otherwise needless explanations. For in- 
stance, it may not be unreasonable to speak 
of Hoccleve as ‘a cumberwold, unsicker of 
his scarce and slender livelihood in lick- 
penny London” (p. 23), and “‘ gymews of 
avoirdupois” (p. 111) might past muster; 
but to our mind there is no such excuse for 
“ bushment ”’ (p. 95), “‘ sken-eyed ” (p. 298), 
“‘herber,” and “ tapets” (p. 308), or, least 
of all, ‘‘ meebles” (p. 468), which represents 
the familiar ‘“‘ movables,” and requires six 
lines of annotation to justify it. The 
presence of such out-of-the-way phrases, 
and the lack of the lucidity which might 
have followed from a more straightforward 
narrative, must, we fear, prevent this book 
from appealing to the general reader. But 
whatever the defects of Mr. Wylie’s work, 
when regarded from this point of view, the 
care with which so vast a mass of details 
have been marshalled in the text, and the 
opiousness with which they are supported 
in the notes, render it invaluable and, 
indeed, indispensable to every serious 
student of English history in the fifteenth 
century. 

The two years, 1405 and 1406, which are 
all that Mr. Wylie has found it possible to 
comprise in his second volume, cannot be said 
to form a well-marked period. But, on the 
other hand, it is, perhaps, not incorrect to 
say that they present a fair epitome of the 
difficulties which characterised the reign of 
Henry 1V. The pressure of debt, the 


‘ 
} 


—_ 


troubles on the Welsh and Scottish Marches, 
the divergent schemes of policy in relation 
to France, the interferences of a pretentious 
but unskilled parliament, the troubles in 
Henry’s own household, and the treasons of 
his trusted supporters, are all brought before 
our notice. Bishop Stubbs, speaking of the 
earlier of these two years, says : 


** It was, perhaps, the critical year of Henry’s 
fortunes, and the turning-point of his life, 
Although in it were accumulated all the sources 
of distress and disaffection, it seemed as if they 
were now brought to a head to be finally over- 
come. They were overcome, and yet out of his 
victory Henry emerged a broken-down unhappy 
man. Henceforth he sat more safely 
on his throne; his enemies in arms were less 
dangerous; but his parliament became more 
aggressive ; his council less manageable.” 


The war in Wales, which had been a serious 
danger in the earlier years of the reign, 
was no longer such a source of peril, and 
the opening months of 1405 were marked 
by the success of Gilbert Talbot at Grosmont. 
Further advantages were gained by the royal 
arms in the course of the year, and from 
this period the power of Owen Glendower 
steadily declined. But, on the other hand, 
even in that age of treasons, rumours of 
treachery were unusually rife: the year 
began with the Duke of York’s plot, and 
the implication of Mowbray, the Earl 
Marshal, and possibly of Northumberland, 
in this conspiracy, and in the attempt to 
seize the two young Mortimers. In May 
came the great rising in the North, which 
led to the tragic end of Archbishop 
Scrope. This incident forms the centre, 
so to say, of the present volume, and 
Mr. Wylie makes it the occasion for a 
more than usually careful account of the 
Archbishop and his family. The long mani- 
festo which is commonly considered to have 
been drawn up by the Archbishop Mr. 
Wylie suggests was more probably a sub- 
sequent compilation, ‘‘ not the composition 
of a practical politician at all, but an 
elaborate outburst of academical indigna- 
tion.”’” With Scrope’s fate, and the sub- 
sequent complications, Mr. Wylie deals at 
length. The execution of the Archbishop 
was doubtless an act of imprudence. Mr. 
Wylie goes on to censure Henry for lacking 
finish to his rage. ‘‘He should have 
removed his victim far away for death and 
burial, not left him just where the dead 
man could speak his loudest.” But is there 
much force in this? The error was to have 
given Scrope the honour of a seeming 
martyrdom at all; the deed once done, the 
crop of miracles would have been abundant 
enough, wherever the martyr lay. Scrope’s 
death was popularly believed to have 
brought its penalty to the king in the shape 
of the leprosy, or whatever the disease was, 
which now showed itself. This belief was 
certainly justifiable, in so far as the sup- 
pression of Scrope’s rising was the last 
vigorous act of Henry’s life ; from this time 
forward Henry was more or less a chronic 
invalid, from whose hands the reality of 


power was gradually slipping away. The: 


change was first manifested in the next 
year, when the Parliament sat from March 





1 till December 22: excluding adjourn- 
ments, it actually lasted 158 days, a period 
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three times as long as the average duration 
The principal 
business was an unwonted interference with 
the royal authority, chiefly on matters of 
finance. In the end Henry had to yield at all 
points, and pledge himself to govern by the 
advice of his newly-appointed councillors. 
The attitude of Parliament was, no doubt, 
in advance of the times, yet it brings out 
strongly the firm hold which ideas of 
constitutional government had taken in the 
beginning of the fifteenth century. In the 
history of the reign of Henry IV. the events 
of this year are really the prelude of the 
subsequent years, and cannot be fully con- 
sidered except in connexion with them. 

The ordinary history of the years does 
not, however, absorb the whole, or even 
the greater part, of Mr. Wylie’s volume. 
Numerous little digressions illustrate the 
life of the time. Judge Gascoigne is 
made the occasion for a description of the 
lawyer’s life in London; the mention of 
Lord Bardolph’s widow, with the provision 
for herself and her children; the notice of 
Henry’s own little girls, with ‘‘ Mary 
Rodes who did their heads and managed 
for them,” and “ Kate Puncherdon, who 
bought their shoes and got them mourning 
from London when their grandfather died’”— 
together with other incidents of a like 
character—throw light on the domestic life of 
the time. Again, the siege of Berwick, in 
1405, serves to introduce an interesting 
digression on mediaeval artillery. Of more 
importance is the lengthy notice which is 
given to the commercial negotiations with 
Flanders and the Hanse. Thesignificance of 
commerce in the Middle Ages is apt to be 
lost sight of, but the chapters which Mr. 
Wylie devotes to the subject will serve 
to bring home some striking incidents. 
Thus, “in 1392 300 English vessels 
cleared from Danzig alone with cargoes 
of corn, honey, salt, potash, sweet wine, 
and skins of Russian beaver, rabbit, 
martin, weasel, and ermine.” But legiti- 
mate commerce was not very clearly dis- 
tinguished from piracy, and it was on this 
point that the difficulties with the Grand 
Master of the Teutonic Knights on behalf 
of the Hanse and with the Court of Flanders 
arose. Riga, Dorpat, and other places in 
Livonia, which were subject to the Order, 
claimed 50,000 nobles as indemnity for the 
injury wrought by English pirates. The 
Strained relations with France made the 
system under which Henry Pay of Poole 
‘was empowered ‘‘ to do what damage he 
could to our notorious enemies, and to deal 
‘destruction on them,” more tolerable. But, 
as Mr. Wylie remarks, “ once let loose, the 
rovers were not over nice in singling out the 
cargoes of notorious enemies.” So cruisers 
from the East coast ports plundered the 
Danes and Flemings, while the men of 
Devon brought the spoils of Spaniards and 
Portugtese into Dartmouth and Plymouth. 

_ Throughout his work Mr. Wylie has 





instances have missed his mark. Thus, it 
is very doubtful if Richard Maidstone, the 
Carmelite, was ever a member of Merton 
College (p. 361): his mame does not occur 
in the ancient lists of fellows; and in any 
case he cannot have been a fellow in 1399, 
for he was a Oarmelite long before this, 
and he must have vacated his fellowship on 
entering a religious order. Nor is it certain 
that Maidstone wrote the ‘‘ sermons called 
‘Sleep Soundly’”: they have also been 
ascribed to John of Verdena. A more 
authentic and important work of Maid- 
stone’s, which Mr. Wylie does not notice, 
is his English translation of the Seven 
Penitential Psalms. The distinction between 
Prior Malvern of Worcester and the 
“ phisician that was person of 8. Dunstan’s” 
might have been stated more positively (p. 
238). Prior Malvern was probably dead 
before Nov. 14, 1414 (44th Report of the 
Deputy Keeper of the Public Records, 
p. 556); the physician was certainly alive in 
1421. The date given for Gilbert of Louth 
on p. 166 is incorrect: he was abbot of 
Basingwerk about 1157 (see Ward’s Cata- 
logue of Romances, vol. ii ). 

These observations are offered in nocarping 
spirit. The present writer has to acknow- 
ledge gratefully more than one correction 
from Mr. Wylie, and only those who have 
had experience of such work can appreciate to 
the full the care and pains which must have 
been requisite to collect the biographical 
details scattered through the work. ‘To all 
employed on such labour, Mr. Wrylie’s 
volumes, when furnished with the promised 
index, will be a veritable mine of informa- 
tion. We can only express a hope that the 
index will be as copious as possible, the 
more so as the list of contents is very 
meagre. C. L. Kryasrorp. 








Specimens of Greek Tragedy. Translated by 
Goldwin Smith. (Macmillans). 


TBEsE two comely volumes are designed for 
English readers, to whom the three great 
tragedians of Athens are venerable names, 
not living voices. Believing that other 
branches of study are destined in the near 
future to usurp the place of Greek literature 
in education, Mr. Goldwin Smith, without 
uttering a protest against the coming doom, 
has done his best to rescue the Greek drama 
from oblivion by producing faithful versions 
of portions of its masterpieces. He has 
aimed at sobriety, proportion, and fidelity, 
and has not missed his mark. From every 
extant tragedy of Sophocles, from all save 
one of Aeschylus, and from the majority 
of the plays of Euripides, a few detached 
scenes are given, with a few well-chosen 
words of introduction, while the whole is 
prefaced by an outline of the history of the 
Attic drama, and brief criticisms on each of 
the three great writers. These remarks are 
moderate and sensible: they contain more 
facts than opinions, and avoid enthusiasm. 


made it a practice to give little sketches of But granting that the language of Aeschylus 
noticeable persons whom he comes across. | is “ sometimes too swelling, and even bom- 
Though the consequent digressions, as we | bastic,” we cannot commend the comparison 
have already observed, break the thread of i of his style to that of the Aeginetan 


the general narrative, they are in themselves | 


both interesting and valuable. But it is only 
natural that Mr. Wylie should in some 


marbles. We have not observed bombast 
in the latter, neither do they appear to us to 
swell. We must surrender Sophocles, it 





seems, to the gallery of poe casts. “ His 
drama is regarded as the literary counter- 
part of the Parthenon.” It is “calm,” 
certainly, but what is the use of calling it 
“statuesque”? Criticism does not eluci- 
date one art by confusing another with it. 
There is sound common-sense in some of 
the short sayings about Euripides. 


‘There is no reason for saying that he preached 
moral scepticism or impiety. Probably he did 
not intend to preach anything, but to please 
his a oe audience and to win the prize... . 
Perhaps he had his moods: he was religious 
when he wrote ‘ The Bacchae.’ ” 

The portions chosen for translation are 
taken chiefly from the iambic dialogue, and 
reproduced in blank verse of a respectable, 
if not distinguished, quality. The English 
has one merit, sometimes lacking in trans- 
lation, that it can always be understood 
without being retranslated into Greek. The 
style is simple, unpretending, and even; and 
the proportions of the original are well 
preserved. The difficulties of the Sticho- 
mythia are ably surmounted. Occasionally 
we find scenes written almost with the 
vigour and spontaneity of an original 
work. One of the best is the narration of 
the battle of Salamis to Atossa by the 
messenger in the “‘ Persae.” The charming 
monologue of Ion in the Delphic temple at 
dawn is prettily rendered in rhyming lines 
of seven syllables, though even this flexible 
metre sacrifices some of the freedom of the 
original : 

uy & venOarts & 
KoAAloras mpomdAcuua Sdovas, k.T.A. 


is hardly to be recognised in 


‘Come then, my fair laurel bough, 
That in flowery dale dost grow,”’ &c. 

Few of the choruses have been attempted, 
and the omission is deliberate. The author, 
in his preface, is right in his estimate of 
the extreme difficulty of translating them. 
He seems to think the originals overrated. 
But surely they are more than ‘‘ the libretto 
of a chant accompanied by dancing.” How- 
ever much they may have owed to the 
melody and movement, the choruses of the 
“Agamemnon” or the “ Oedipus Tyrannus ” 
are masterpieces of lyric poetry; and the 
English reader would have a right to think 
himself defrauded, if no version of them 
were presented to him. In these two cases, 
indeed, and in a few more, an exception 
is made, though the versions are not very 
felicitous. The translator probably in- 
tended the following (from ‘‘The Seven 
against Thebes,” p. 41) as a sample of 
Aeschylean bombast : 
“4 ay Se pierce my fluttering breast, and 

t 


Makes all my tresses rise upright 
At that fell foeman’s vaunt ; may heaven con- 
found his spite.”’ 


On p. 40, where we read 
‘¢ Marshal his mood and fierce his countenance,”’ 


a palmary emendation is not far to seek. 
One of the conspicuous merits of a Greek 
tragedy is the strict subordination of the 
parts to the whole, and the conscientious 
workmanship which prefers a high standard 
of style throughout to the elaboration of 
single passages. Such a quality necessarily 
disappears in a selection, and therefore no 
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number of selected passages can give to an 
English reader any adequate representation 
cf an Attic dramatist. We venture to doubt 
whether s: ch a book as this, however excel- 
lent its e ecution, can really meet the wants 
of the class for which it is intended. 
CaMPBELL Dopason, 








Apperception: a Monograph on Psychology 
and Pedagogy. By Karl Lange. Edited 
by Charles De Garmo. Translated by 
Members of the Herbart Club, and pre- 
sented by them to American Teachers. 
(Isbister. ) 


Dr. Kart Lanor is director of the Higher 
Burgher-school at Plauen, in Germany. 
After reading his book, every one will wish 
he had been taught as a child by Dr. Lange. 
Here is an example of his method of teach- 
ing, his subject being the distance of the 
sun from the earth : 

‘‘The teacher asks, ‘If now, up there in the 
sun, one should shoot a cannon ball straight at 
you, what would you do?’ ‘Jump aside,’ 
will be the answer. ‘ But that is entirely 
unnecessary : you can be peacefully asleep in 
your room, and get up again, you can be con- 
firmed, learn a business, and become as old as 
I am—then here comes the cannon ball. Now 
spring aside! Behold, so great is the distance 
from the sun to us,’” 


Dr. Lange would be the last person to claim 
merit for such a lesson. In fact, he states 
that this is given in ‘‘the spirit of the 
method.” Surely any theory and method 
which will put the teacher on such a track 
as this, is of the first value. 

Dr. Lange’s book is one of unusual 
importance. In noticing the English trans- 
lation of Herbart’s Science of Education 
(Acapemy, January 7, 1893), I ventured to 
say that ‘‘ for a parallel in magnificence of 
aim, and enthusiasm for the interests of 
humanity in education,” we must go back 
to Milton. Dr. Lange’s Apperception com- 
pels the addition that, for the exposition of 
ths principles underlying Herbart’s treatise 
and their relation to the work of teaching, 
Dr. Lange will prove, in the first instance, 
a simpler and more efficient guide than 
Herbart himself. 

What Dr. Lange has to say is so natural. 
It is what we have all been thinking, but 
what ho has proved himself able to put into 
«xpression for us. Dr. Lange, though a 
good Herbartian, is a hater of formality: 
when the followers of the master have 
adhered too slavishly to the letter of 
lis methods, we find ready and trenchant 
criticism. His independence charms us. 
Ile gives us the rare pleasure of a philo- 
sopher talking common sense about ordi- 
nary things, at the same time illuminating 
them with organising principles, and per- 
meating them with an intellectual interest. 

Moreover—and this point I wish to em- 
phasise—Dr. Lange’s Apperception is as im- 
portant a book for the parent to read as for 
the teacher. The wide gulf fixed between 
teachers and parents in educational litera- 
ture is too often an artificial one. They 
both ought to be, as the older writers would 
say, ‘“‘conversant’”’ about children. If the 
teacher is responsible for children six hours 
@ day, is not the parent responsible for 
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them the remaining eighteen—and the holi- 
days? Why, then, in the name of pro- 

ess, are not the parents to make it their 

usiness to understand the mental develop- 
ment of those committed to their care? Dr. 
Lange can hardly restrain his indignation 
at the thought of teachers who believe that 
in the case of the elementary pupil 


‘‘ we must not postulate anything, nor reckon 
on any or at least many helps to apprehension 
derived from his experience. They think that 
instruction must begin quite at the beginning, 
and create something entirely new.” 


Parents are in the satisfactory position of 
having had ample opportunities of discover- 
ing the general content of the child’s 
experiences, and his way of apprehending 
them. But the great mass of parents take 
but little trouble in considering the right 
ways of interpreting the significance of the 
child’s thoughts and actions. 

How will the theory of Apperception help 

teachers and parents in this study? What 
is Apperception, and what is its relation to 
education? First, as to Apperception. 
Here it is necessary to distinguish percep- 
tion and apperception. Take an example 
referred to by Dr. Lange—of an eclipse. 
A new-born infant, if it could see it, might 
have an impression of this outward phe- 
nomenon. But he would view it with utter 
indifference and without understanding. He 
will have no clear and sharp image of 
what has passed. It would be simply and 
purely a perception. The adult in an 
educated community not only sees the 
object, but recognises the cause. 
** We see a dark disc enter the sun’s field of 
light, and say to ourselves that this is the 
unilluminated side of the moon, which, in 
its passage around the earth, is now 
passing between us and the sun, and whose 
cone of shadow hides from us the star of day. 
To this we add the comforting certainty, that 
all this has to do with right things, that the 
eclipse is proceeding according to known and 
fixed laws—a thought that goes far to remove 
a large part of the emotion-stirring power of 
the unusual occurrence.” 


It will be noted that the savage and 
uneducated races of the earth have very 
different emotions with regard to the eclipse : 
‘«They see the sun threatened by demons who 
would rob it of light, by dangerous monsters 
who would devour it. . Because the 
eclipse appears to them as a gigantic war of 
worlds, as a fatal event, threatening to destroy 
even themselves, it is natural that their 
minds should be moved by the most powerful 
emotions.” 


Thus, then, the infant’s simple perception 
is very different from the complex thoughts 
and feelings which accompany the savage’s 
perception of the same event. There is in 
the latter case an enormous addition. That 
addition is ad-perception or apperception. 
There is also an enormous addition to the 
infant’s perception in the case of the edu- 
cated man. That addition, too, is apper- 
ception. 

m the above examples will be at once 
oS geen the vastly differing apperceptions 
which may be produced, in different in- 
dividuals, by the same event. A thousand 

ple, observes Lange, may read ‘ 
ut every one will apperceive him differ- 


ently. Jean Paul says that, while travelling 





with Goethe, he himself travels through 
‘cities without seeing anything,” while 
Goethe observes everything. ‘‘ He indeed 
knows and perceives the particulars of 
life. He inquires about them, but 
forgets thera. He is stirred only by the 
beauties of nature.” If, then, the same 
events, which, in simple perceptions, are 
substantially, under normal conditions, the 
same to all, produce different apperceptions, 
it must be due to the difference of the minds 
apperceiving. It is precisely this mind- 
activity that is the determining factor in 
the acceptance to clear consciousness or 
otherwise of all new experiences of life. 
It is to an analysis of the differences of 
mind-activity, especially among children, 
that the first hundred pages of this book 
are devoted. The early experiences of 
children are not unimportant, as so many 
seem to think. Nay, rather, it is difficult to 
overrate their importance. The individual 
experience to the child is his all. He has 
not learned to generalise widely. His pre- 
vious experiences, therefore, colour his every 
new perception. Dr. Lange, in recalling 
the Scripture lessons he attended, says: 


‘* When the temple of the Jews was mentioned, 
I brought to mind our village church; there 
the aged Simeon sang his song of praise, and 
at the altar, where each year the examination 
of candidates for confirmation was held, the 
twelve-year-old Jesus disputed with the learned 
scribes. The town hall was first the prison, 
then Joseph’s dwelling; the royal palace (a 
large inn) in which he interpreted the dreams 
of Pharoah stood opposite it, facing the public 
square; and the house of Potiphar was in the 
game street.” 

It is from considerations such as these— 
and the illustrations given by Lange are 
numerous and to the point—that the reader 
is drawn on unconsciously to realise how 
impossible is the attempt of the teacher and 
parent to introduce unrelated new instruc- 
tion. The child’s mind is rich in fancy 
within its limited scope. Its richness and 
activity may be preserved by offering mental 
food which can be assimilated; but if un- 
related, extraneous, distant ideas be the 
staple mental food, there will necessarily be 
nausea and indigestion. 

This, then, is the application of the theory 
of Apperception to education. Before pre- 
senting the new, a stage of preparation 
must precede, ‘ Fine tact forbids one to 
present pell-mell weighty, unexpected com- 
munications.” Here is the significance of 
— tion in a sentence. The method- 
ology which is the outcome of the theory of 
apperception is undoubtedly valuable. The 
rules and methods should be studied, and 
there is not one which will not prove 
extremely useful in teaching. But it is the 
spirit of inquiry and interest in the child’s 
world, the attempt to approach him from 
his point of view, the hints given, the 
principles deduced for getting a fSot-hold: 
it is in this that the great contribution to 
education of Herbart, and of Lange also, 
consists. 

From an examination of children in 
thirty-three schools in 1878, it was found, 
Lange states, that of 500 city children ques- 
tioned 82 per cent. had no idea of sunrise, 
77 per cent. none of sunset, 37 per cent. had 
never seen a grain field, 49 per cent. a pond, 
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80 per cent. a lark, and 80 per cent. an oak, 
and so on. With such a list before him, 
what wonder if Dr. Lange insists on Heimat 
Kunde as a subject to be kept always in 
view. Here he offers wise words. The 
instruction must not be like object-lessons 
in some schools, a two-years’ course in which 
you go through determinedly lessons on 
various things, which make a sort of 
Baedeker of home life. Heimat Kunde 
must be given at the time and place needed, 
and at the point when it can be given with 
greatest effect. And since “in general 
things do not come to men, or to children 
either (because this in many cases is im- 
possible or impracticable), therefore the 
school has to take the children to things.” 
Hence, Lange soon decides in favour of 
school gardens and school excursions; and 
if the latter are improvised as a question 
arises which could only be settled at some 
distance from the school, so much the better. 
The right moment for the child is more 
important even than the school time-table. 
ne further illustration of Dr. Lange’s 
deductions from the theory of Apperception. 
Wehave, inconnexion with the London School 
Board, the questio vexata of the teaching of 
religion. Dr. Lange’s book ought to prove 
instructive to Mr. Athelstan Riley and his 
friends. Dr. Lange is not only a Christian, 
but he is orthodox. No one reading his 
book will doubt his religious spirit, and he 
is so sound as to call history other than 
Scriptural “profane.” In the interest of 
true religion, it is to be wished that Lange’s 
words could reach all London [if children 
receive a too early introduction to Christian 
truths | : 
‘* What can result but verbalism, which fastens 
itself like mildew on the youthful spirit ? The 
understanding can, of course, at length reach 
the verbal meaning of most of the teachings of 
the faith. But for real appreciation, for actual 
conviction, there is neal of a soul in whose 
experiences the word of Scripture finds a clear 
echo. And for such spiritual comprehension of 
the sublimest secrets of our faith we should 
indeed grant our little ones the right time.” 
Dr. Lange is to be thanked warmly for 
showing that education is not an artificial 
system of mysteries, the sole key to which 
is kept in the hands of the teachers. Edu- 
cation is a complicated and difficult subject. 
But its treatment is based on reason, and 
its principles can be clearly understood by 
any one willing to take as much trouble as 
in other subjects—e.g., politics, economics, 
law, which deal with human affairs. 
Foster Watson. 








NEW NOVELS. 


A Valiant Ignorance. By Mary Angela 
Dickens. In 3 vols. (Macmillans.) 

A Soldier of Fortune. By L.T. Meade. In 
3 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 

A Modern Amazon. By George Paston. 
In 2 vols. (Osgood, McIlvaine & Co.) 


A Costly Freak. By Maxwell Gray. 
(Kegan Paul & Co.) 


The Evil Eye (Tl Mal Occhio”). By G. 8. 
Godkin. (Sonnenschein ) 

A Puritan Pagan. By Julien Gordon. 
(Gay & Bird.) 





A Beginner, By Rhoda Broughton. 
(Bentley.) 

A Scarborough Romance. 
Warden. (White.) 


Ir is somewhat remarkable that Miss 
Dickens, whose book is at least a proof that 
attributes are passed on from ancestors to 
their descendants, should make the great law 
of heredity the keynote of her latest novel. 
In matters of art and literature, however, 
the wary man, instructed by experience and 
biographical research, looks askance at any 
work bearing upon it the inherited name of 
a dead giant. Creative genius is rarely 
transmitted, though to be born in the 
atmosphere of great books and pictures, to 
be bred out of the stuff that has produced 
them, is likely enough to result in the child 
growing up a cultured amateur or dilettante. 
From the very nature of things it must 
be so. Genius thrives on the obstacles 
placed in its path, by overcoming which it 
wins the right to express itself as a distinct 
voice. But, apart from the personal ques- 
tion as affecting Miss Dickens, she some- 
what betrays herself in treating this complex 
question of heredity. Throughout she is 
as pessimistic as the most pronounced 
decadent could desire. We are made to 
feel that Julian Romayne, whose father has 
been unfaithful in every relationship of life, 
is doomed to follow in his parent's footsteps, 
This, of course, is nonsense ; for out of a 
man’s myriad ancestors it is quite impossible 
to say which he will ‘take after,” though 
doubtless the matter is determined by a law, 
if we could only divine it, of absolute 
exactness. Miss Dickens’s book is admirable 
in construction and the interest is well 
sustained, while Mrs. Romayne is a scientific 
bit of character building. There is a little 
too much about the “ excellent Society” 
manner, voice or bearing of certain of the 
characters, and Miss Dickens has a tire- 
some habit, after drawing a picture of 
sufficient vividness, of dwelling minutely on 
the various tricks of gesture or phrase which 
distinguish her personages. There aro 
several other matters to which just excep- 
tion might be taken, but the novel is quite 
capable of standing on its merits. Anyone 
who reads it, out of mere loyalty to a great 
name, and fails to discover this fact, is des- 
titute of critical judgment. 


Upon leaving college a young man goes 
on the Continent to complete his social 
education. At Chatelard he meets a beauti- 
ful girl, a capricious invalid, who leads him, 
albeit he is a person of sound common 
sense, to the utmost extremities of conduct. 
This is of course natural enough. He is 
in love. Butit is not natural to tell us that 
this young man, John Smith, was merely 
intelligent and ordinarily clever; that his 
friend, Basil Daintree, was a man of 
resource, not to say genius; and then, 
without due warning, to mix up the two 
characters, so as to make the plain John 
Smith produce a novel that transcends 
in brilliancy all novels ever written, 
while Daintree sits helplessly by in the 
moment of his dire emergency, and 
can do nothing. It is true that John 
Smith has been given a marvellous plot and 
an extraordinary theme. Now if John 


By Florence 





Smith were anything of a genius this 
material would be next to worthless to him, 
save as a stimulant; since a great novel 
must be actually created by its author, the 
plot growing with the characterisation, the 
characterisation with the plot, situation 
waiting on both. But one cannot expect a 
writer who plays ducks ard drakes with 
probabilities to understand what creative 
fiction really means. A living, actual 
picture of life, it must be scientific in ever 
part of it, else it is worthless. Muc 
worse, much more daringly wicked women 
than Mrs. Vincent have lived; but for all 
that, no female villain in transpontine 
drama could be less convincing. Worldly 
mothers do betray themselves to their 
daughters, but not in the way Mrs. Vincent 
does. The crudity of the story, and the 
slipshod English into which the author too 
often falls, will not rob it of interest for 
those who are not compelled by their nature 
to put art before mere mechanics, and who 
are unable to blind their eyes when the 
pulleys and ropes by which the puppets 
dance are exposed to their view. 


In A Modern Amazon we have the work of 
a practised writer. Whoever ‘ George 
Paston” may be, she knows how to con- 
struct a novel which shall be at once 
scientific and interesting. Regina Haughton 
marries Humphrey Kenyon without loving 
him: indeed, since the girl has reached 
her twenty-sixth year, but has not experi- 
enced so much as the glimmer of a romantic 
feeling for any man, it is evident that one 
part of her nature is either dor- 
mant, atrophied, or non-existent. The 
fact is that civilisation has, so to speak, 
created such women as Regina. Men, 
using their superior force, have decreed 
that women shall be everything they 
are not themselves, and we are now paying 
the penalty of this suppression. The only 
proper way to deal with such was hit upon by 
Sir Gregory Linkwater. ‘ Don’t think of 
——- to Humphrey unless you feel 
you can love him as a wife should love her 
husband,” says this eminent specialist to 
Regina. ‘George Paston”’ treats a great 
social problem instructively, temperately, 
and with a delightful freedom from parti 
pris. .4 Modern Amazon is a sound piece of 
work, upon which its author may be heartily 
congratulated. 


It is almost too much to ask us to believe 
that a curate, though he does happen to be 
a man of God, should go off to visit a dying 

arishioner immediately after reading a 
Totter from his rector accusing him of 
stealing bank notes, and enclosing others to 
enable him to escape from justice. The 
good man would at least have written a 
letter returning the notes ; he had plenty 
of opportunities. He had his family and 
everyone he loved to consider. Moreover, 
the part the dog and the kitten play in 
abstracting and scattering the notes, 
ingeniously as it is told, would have come 
to light before; indeed, by an oversight 
Maxwell Gray mentions in her narrative the 
discovery before it has actually been made. 
But, apart from cavilling, this story of an 
old-world divine, whose faith in the efficacy 
of prayer led him to believe that notes found 
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in a Bible had been placed there by God, 
with its admirable portrait of a latter-day 
rector of the Oxford type, of a ‘‘ Society” 
girl, and ‘“‘a country mouse,” is distinctly 
entertaining, while now and again it touches 
high-water mark. It is infinitely better 
than the volume of short stories by the same 
author which I noticed in the Acapemy the 
other day. 


Despite a few angularities, the obtrusion 
of foreign matter, gratuitous reflections, and 
other old-fashioned errors, J/ Mal Occhio isa 
charming tale, simply and directly told. 
Eva Parravicini has something of the spirit 
of Joan of Arc and the Maid of Saragossa. 
She becomes a Protestant by conviction, 
and her pluck and energy are of the utmost 
service to the Swiss-Italians of the Reformed 
Church, whose cause she espouses, 





In “ Julien Gordon” we recognise at once 
a woman who can write English, to whom 
we must forgive a few provincialisms, seeing 
that she hails from an insurgent province. 
She understands the art of fiction ; save in 
one instance, there is no scamping, and there 
is little over-elaboration. The meeting of 
the currents of puritanism and paganism in 
the veins of one person produces varied 
results, but they are always interesting 
results ; and this story of the astute and up- 
right lawyer, who submitted himself to the 
intoxication of illicit love, is more than 
interesting—it is informing, in that it is 
written out of the fulness of knowledge. 
Paula, too, the unforgiving wife, is a 
notable creature. The book has grip and 
force, and, what is more, it has style. 


There is a little too much writing now-a- 
days about the making of books. Novels 
about novel-writing, no less than pictures 
wherein an artist is presented in the act of 
painting, border on the indecorous. Miss 
Rhoda Broughton, however, never fails to 
give movement and vitality to any theme 
she may choose to treat. She satirises 
reviewers, though in what I cannot but 
regard as an excess of justice, a desire to 
hold the scales evenly, she leaves that much- 
abused class victorious. An author should 
never allow the strictures of friends, 
or the abuse of the professional critic, to 
move him from his purpose, if he, in his own 
person, does not come to admit the justice 
of the verdict. Whether his perverseness 
be due to vanity or to high saneness, it is 
better that he should continue until the 
issue is threshed out to the bitter or the 
pleasant end—as it will be, if he have pluck 
enough for the enterprise. Miss Rhoda 
Broughton’s irritating use of the present 
tense in describing past incidents, and her 
proneness to make mere stage directions 
pass for literary description of movement, 
are the only conspicuous blots on a style as 
fluent as it is attractive. 


The unholy alliance between literature 
and money—in other words, the temptation 
to which every successful author is exposed to 
produce for the market—receives a startling 
exemplification in Miss Florence Warden’s 
Scarborough Romance It is no good to pre- 
tend that this tale has its foothold on 
reality at any point of its wild career. It is 
uncompromisingly impossible from first to 





last: melodrama which does not even 
momentarily convince us before the inevit- 
able process of analysis begins. It is with 
something like pain I find myself bound to 
say this about the work of a charming and 
clever writer, for much of whose past 
achievement, and for whose industry, I 
entertain feelings of deep respect. 
Jas. Srantey LIitrwe. 








SOME BOOKS ON THE COLONIES. 


An Historical Geography of the British Colonies. 
By C. P. Lucas. Vol. III. West Africa. 
With Maps. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) Mr. 
Lucas is proceeding with his important task of 
writing an account of all the British colonies, 
that shall be at once accurate, instructive, and 
readable. To this quality we attach particular 
importance; for, though there are man 
authoritative books about the different colonies, 
there is hardly one that can be recommended 
as interesting. In his introductory volume to 
the series—as also in his edition of Cornewall 
Lewis’s Essay on the Government of 
Dependencies — Mr. Lucas showed _ that 
he possesses the true sense of historical per- 
spective. Nowhere is his art better displayed 
r in the present volume, which deals with a 
most unattractive subject. It is impossible for 
an Englishman to feel much pride in his con- 
nexion with the West Africa. Known 
historically as the cradle of the slave trade and 
the white man’s grave, we hear nowadays of 
Sierra Leone, or the Gambia, or the Gold 
Ccast only as the field of some unintelligible 
military operations. How many members of 
Parliament—let alone school boys—could 
point out the relative position of these places 
on the map, or tell what benefit England gains 
from their possession? The former question 
Mr. Lucas helps us to answer with the 
help of several maps; for the solution of the 
latter, he appeals to history rather than to the 
statistics of trade. The keynote is struck in 
the early pages, by an eloquent eulogy on 
Prince Henry the Navigator, himself half an 
Englishman ; then, after a long story of piracy 
and slaving, the duty of England to atone for 
the wrongs she has brought on the negro race 
is enforced by the example of Granville Sharp 
and Zachary Macaulay; while, finally, our 
claim to the Niger is based upon the adven- 
turous journeys of Mungo Park. And yet Mr. 
Lucas is the slave of no illusions. Here is his 
summing-up of the present situation in the 
Gambia. 


** an isolated British dependency, in the midst of 
what has become a great French province of 
Senegambia . « Wholly cut off from the 
other British possessions onthe West Coast, deal- 
ing mainly with France, using mainly French 
coins, and counting rather more Frenchmen than 
Englishmen in its handful of white residents. 
. The picture, truth to say, is not a 
cheering one. Here is one of the earliest 
scenes of British commercial enterprise; here 
the English have been coming and going for the 
better part of threo centuries: yet progress 
and development are far to seek, education makes 
little or no way, Mohammedanism grows faster 
than Christianity, trade consists in dealing with 
barbarous races and procuring primitive products, 
and the uses to which a fine river may possibly be 
put are still all in the future.” 

It is because Mr. Lucas can thus look facts in 
the face, and yet not despair, that we com- 
mend his book earnestly to such as want to 
know the truth about our colonial empire. 


History of South Africa, From the Founda- 
tion of the European Settlement to our own 
Times. Vol. VI., 1834-1854. By George 
M‘Call Theal. (Sonnenschein.) We cannot 
think that Mr, Theal’s scheme of arrange- 





ment is a good one. He has brought out 
a series of volumes, of which the — i 
the sixth. The first volume (1887) was a 
History of the Boers in South Africa down 
to 1854. The second and third volumes (1888) 
were the History of South Africa from 1486 
to 1795, the year of the conquest of the Cape 
by the British. The fourth volume (1889) 
returned to the first and related the His- 
tory of the Republics and Native Terri- 
tories from 1854 to 1872. The fifth volume 
(1891) continued the History of South Africa, 
apart from that of the republics and native 
states, from 1795 to 1838. We have now a 
sixth volume, giving a further continuation up 
to the year 1854. It appears, therefore, that 
the first and last volumes of the series close 
with the same period. It seems to us that it 
would have been far better, either to have 
treated all South Africa asone great whole, or, 
if the subject was to be divided, to have com- 


Y | pleted one part before embarking on another. 


A very deplorable accident has now compelled 
Mr. Theal to change his faulty plan. In 
February, 1892, the whole of his completed 
manuscript, and all his notes and memoranda, 
with the exception of those relating to the 
period 1834 to 1848, were destroyed by fire. 
He mentions this in his preface without a word 
of complaint; but the loss must have been most 
trying, and his patience is as admirable as his 
perseverance. It would now seem that the 
present volume is to be the last of the series ; 
and with it the history of Cape Colony is 
brought down to 1848, the history of Natal to 
1846, and that of the republics and 
native states to 1872. It is certainly very 
unfortunate that the most thrilling events 
in South African history — namely, the 
Zulu War and the Boer War—should neither 
of them come within the scope of Mr. 
Theal’s series: they so transcend all the other 
events of South African history, that a history 
of that country which does not reach them 
must seem incomplete; and readers will regret 
the space bestowed upon trifling and passing 
events when, by some exercise of concentration, 
the author might in the same number of 
volumes have carried his history down to the 
action of Majuba Hill. Mr. Theal is almost 
too persevering, and he is deficient in the sense 
of proportion ; so that his works, valuable and 
laborious as they are, are more of chronicles 
than histories. He is accurate and careful, 
yet surely he is wrong in writing of ‘ Earl 
Glenelg.” Over and over again he dubs him 
Earl; but, unless we are very much mistaken, 
that nobleman never got beyond the degree of 
a baron. It is wonderful to read of men still 
living, with their faculties unimpaired, being 
secretaries of state forty-seven and forty-eight 
years ago. The late Prime Minister was 
Secretary for the Colonies in 1845, and the 
present Earl Grey in 1846! 

THE SToRY OF THE NATIONS.—South Africa. 
By George M. Theal. (Fisher Unwin.) It is 
difficult to conceive of any title more inappro- 
priate than that of ‘‘ The Story of the Nations” 
as applied to South Africa. Have tae pub- 
lishers of this series ever considered what they 
mean by the word Nation? And how is it 
possible to apply that word to any of the 
native tribes and European colonists in South 
Africa in the same sense as t> the Greeks and 
Romans, though it would appear that the pub- 
lishers do not consider the Greeks worthy of 
being treated as a nation, for we do not see 
Greece amongst the thirty-seven volumes given 
on the fly-leaf of the present work, the 
series beginning with Rome. But if South 
Africa is to treated as anation, no more capable 
writer could have been found than Mr. George 
M. Theal. He is a complete master of the 
complex history of South Africa from the dis- 
coveries of Bartholomew Diaz and Vasco da 
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Gama to the present time. Indeed, the only real 
fault we have to find with him is that he gives 
too great prominence to early events in com- 
parison with those of the last five and twenty 
years; and he dwells at such length on the 
story of the Dutch colonists that very in- 
adequate space is left for far more important 
events, such as the Zulu and Boer Wars. Mr. 

eal is in truth more of an annalist or 
chronicler than an historian; but at least he is 
free from the vice of fine writing, and never 
sacrifices truth to a desire to be effective or 
picturesque. Mr. Theal carries his history 
down to the outbreak of hostilities between the 
Chartered Company and the Matabele, which 
is alluded to in a note. We see he persists, 
as in the last volume of his great History of 
South Africa, in making Lord Glenelg an earl, 
and we notice a peculiar use of the word 
“fountain” for ‘‘ spring.” He tells us that 
‘‘ the southern part of the region of the German 
Protectorate is almost rainless, and fountains 
are few in number.” This is more Dutch than 
English. The book would be better without 
the illustraticns, most of which are con- 
temptible. 


The South Sea Islanders and the Queensland 
Labour Trade: A Record of Voyages and 
Experiences in the Western Pacific from 1875 
to 1891. By William T. Wawn, Master 
Mariner. (Sonnenschein.) No reader need go 
beyond the dedication to the sugar-planters 
of Queensland to learn Captain Wawn’s views 
on the question of Kanaka labour. After 
exalting these “good men and true” to the 
skies, he states that they have been basely 
betrayed and unscrupulously sacrificed to the 
greed of the political place-hunter, and the 
howling iguorance which follows in his train. 
He goes on through the whole book in the same 
vein. Now there is such a thing as overstating 
a case, and we cannot think that the cause of 
the Queensland sugar-planters will gain by 
Captain Wawn’s advocacy. The present volume 
is not the one originally written by Captain 
Wawn ; that, composed when the Kanaka ques- 
tion was at its height, was lost in the Quetta in 
1890, After that misfortune the author re-wrote 
his narrative, and we are told that much con- 
troversial matter contained in the earlier work 
has been omitted from the present one. This 
certainly was an improvement ; some, however, 
may think the excision has not been carried 
far enough. Mr. W. Delisle Hay had charge 
of the manuscript, and made the changes 
alluded to. He carefully re-shaped the whole 
narrative, taking care, at the same time, to 
preserve the captain’s own words, and to 
present his views without material change or 
any substitution. The author commanded 
various ships employed in the Kanaka traffic, 
and visited the various groups of islands from 
which labourers for the sugar plantations of 
Queensland were obtained. Each voyage is 
separately described, and with very much 
interesting information respecting the islands 
and their inhabitants. We give, in his own 
words, an account of an earthquake experi- 
enced by Captain Wawn at Mallicole Island, 
one of the group of the New Hebrides: 


**Tt was luncheon time, and I was sitting at the 
cabin table, when suddenly we felt the un- 
mistakeable vibration of anearthquake. Although 
earthquakes are of common occurrence in these 
islands, this one made me jump. The ship shook 
and quivered as though she was galvanised. Had 
all her fastenings been loosened by the shock I 
should scarcely have been surprised. ‘She's 
away!’ shouted one of the crew. Rushing out of 
the cabin, I found the ship whirling round east- 
ward, the chain cable grinding and jerking on the 
windlass, as the anchor turned, dragging a few 
fathoms, and then caught in the bottom again. 
On shore the sight was terrible, though magnificent. 
At either side, on the shallow reefs, and high over 








the low bushes and smaller trees that lined the 
shores, a hi wave was breaking with a dull, 
roaring sound, sweeping steadily along from the 
westward, until it disappeared beyond a long, low 
point of land. It was the swell of this wave, un- 
broken in the deeper water, which had caught the 
ship aft, and had slewed her round to her anchor. 

** On the islet we could hear the yells and cries 
of the natives, as they fled from an adjacent 
village, making for higher ground. On the main 
island, clouds of dust could be seen rising for 
miles away, showing where landslips had occurred 
on the sides of the steep hills and mountains. 
For miles the whole surface of the earth had 
subsided, sinking eight feet or so, which had 
caused the great wave to push into the deepened 
channel. The tremors of the earthquake 
still continued at short intervals; then, 
slowly and gradually, came an _ upheaval. 
The waters poured out from the flooded 
forest, bearing with them portions of the huts of 
the savages, canoes, trees and branches, and even 
two or three squeaking pigs, cascading over the 
face of the flat shore-reefs. These now rose as 
high above their normal position as they had 
before sunk below it, forming flat terraces along 
the coasts, which were elevated to six feet above 
the surface of the sea. Masses of live coral 
showed along the face of the raised shore-reefs, 
displaying brilliant hues—blue, green, yellow, 
purple, and red—all shining and glistening in the 
sun. 

‘* This was the first act. A pause of a minute 
followed. Then, gradually and majestically, the 
upraised coral sank again, and the bright colours 
disappeared. Then came another subsidence, and 
a second vast billow rolled in from westward, 
making our chain rip and tear at the bows as if it 
meant to pull the windlass out of the ship. 
Breaking into clouds of foam, the wave ran 
roaring along the shores, while every here and there 
some huge tree came toppling over, with torn 
roots or broken trunk. The second upheaval was 
not equal to the first; the reefs did not rise more 
than about three feet above the water. Though a 
third wave rolled in, it was only a ‘ piccaninny’ 
when compared with those that had preceded it. 
When the earthquake was over, I could perceive 
no difference in the height of the shore from the 
level of the sea.”’ 


In Sugar Cane Land. By Eden Phillpotts. 
(Maclure.) The publishers of this little book 
have issued it without a date, though they 
can hardly imagine it to belong to all time. 
Its author went to Barbadoes, and thence ‘‘ up 
and down the islands,’? the Windward and 
Leeward Antilles. He describes his travels in 
the facetious manner of the author of Three 
Men in a Boat; and he might as well have gone 
to the Cinque Ports for all the reader learns of 
Sugar Cane Land. The negroes of the one 
place are probably funnier than those of the 
other. Nautical anecdotes—some new, others 
aged—smart conversations with bumboat 
negroes, and occasional bursts of fine writing 
about scenery, make up the book. The des- 
cription of an Ethiopian cricket match, how- 
ever, is certainly amusing, and not so greatly 
exaggerated as might be supposed. 


Messrs. GEORGE Putuir & Son have issued, 
on behalf of the colonial Government, a 
geological sketch map of Western Australia, on 
the scale of 1 : 3,000,000. By the use of 
colours, the chief geological formations are 
shown, and also the sites of gold fields and 
other metals and minerals. The considerable 
number of places, at great distances from 
another, at which gold has been discovered is 
very remarkable; and hardly less so is the 
insignificant proportion of known coal. No 
map can adequately portray the absence of 


| water, which is at present the chief obstacle 


to the prosperity of the Coolgardie gold-fields. 
But we are surprised to find that the general 
geological character of that region seems to be 
still undetermined. The totally unexplored 
character of the larger part of the interior is 
also a notable fact. 





Mr. EDWARD STANFORD has published an 
excellent map of British South Africa, on just 
half the same scale—namely, 1 : 5,977,382, or 
944 English miles to an inch. The conspicuous 
features here are: the clear colouring by which 
the several colonies, states, protectoratcs, and 
territories are distinguished; the accuracy 
with which the railways and roads are marked ; 
and the pains that have evidently been ex- 

ended upon the comparatively unknown tracts. 

t was news to us to learn that there is no 
submarine telegraph cable between Cape Town 
and Natal ; and apparently no telegraph station 
at either Beira or Quilimane. Together with 
this, Mr. Stanford has also sent us a map of 
the United States. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


THE Provost of Oriel’s new book on Modes of 
Ancient Greek Music will be published in a few 
weeks by the Clarendon Press. It has been 
delayed for some months through the recent 
discovery at Delphi of several pieces of musical 
notation, especially a Hymn to Apollo dating 
from the third century B.c. 


THE “Edinburgh Edition” of Mr. R. L. 
Stevenson’s works was so rapidly subscribed, 
that orders have been given to proceed with 
six volumes, the first of which will be delivered 
to subscribers in October. 


Max O’REtt’s book on the Colonies, Za 
Maison John Bull et Cie, will appear simul- 
taneously in September in Paris, Londou, New 
York, and the Colonies. ‘The English and 
Colonial editions, published by Messrs. Frederick 
Warne & Co., will be illustrated. In Paris the 
book will be issued by M. Calmann Lévy. 


Mr. Percy RusseELt—author of The Author's 
Manual, which is now in its seventh edition, 
and which Mr. Gladstone condescended to com- 
mend with prefatory remarks-—has been for 
some time engaged upon a Guide to British 
and American Novels. The book will be in 
eighteen chapters, giving an account of all the 
principal novels in the language, from the 
earliest period down to the end of last year, 
together with copious indices of novelists and 
novels. It will be issued shortly by Messrs. 
Digby, Long & Co., who also published the 
former book. 

Mr. H. O. ARnotD Forsrer, M.P., has 
nearly completed Standard V. of his ‘‘ Things 
New and Old, or Stories from English History,” 
which will be published skortly by Messrs. 
Cassell & Company. The history course which 
is prescribed in the Code for Standard V. covers 
the whole of the Tudor period, and it is this 
epoch which Mr. Forster has dealt with. The 
book will be fully illustrated. 


Mr. Exxiot SrTock announces for immediate 
publication a Memoir of the late Mr. E, Arm- 
strong Telfer, by his widow. 


Mr. WILLIAM HEINEMANN will publish imme- 
diately Joanna Traill, Spinster, by Annie E. 
Holdsworth, the first of a series of original 
novels which he intends to issue under the title 
of ‘‘ The Pioneer Series.’”’ The second volume, 
George Mundeville’s Husband, by C. E. Raimond, 
will follow very shortly. 

Messrs, G. P. PuTNAm’s Sons announce a 
new story by Mrs. Rolfs (Anna Katharine 
Green, author of ‘‘The Leavenworth Case,”’ 
&c.), entitled Miss Hurd: an Enigma, whieh 
will be quite distinct from her previons hovks 
in plot and character. 

Miss Epirn C. Kenyon has completed a 
new novel, which will shortly be published 
under the title of The Soul of Honour. The 
plot is that of a crime, which turns out to be 
no crime after all, 
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MEssrs. JARROLD & Sons have acquired the 
exclusive rights for England and the British 
Possessions (outside Canada) in Miss Marshall 
Saunders’s Beautiful Joe, which purports to be 
the autobiography of a dog. 


Ir is announced that a new edition is 
preparing of M. Henri Lasserre’s translation of 
the Gospels. Notwithstanding the approval 
of the French bishops, and the sale of many 
editions, the work had been placed in the 
Index. It has now been submitted to two 
Roman theologians, who have made some 7000 
corrections in the text and the preface. The 
new edition will come out with the approval of 
the Congregation, and with the canonical 
imprimatur of the Bishop of Perigueux. 


Mr. GInpEET PARKE, who has recently 
returned from Mexico, is contributing a series 
of Mexican sketches to the National Observer, 
the tirst of which will appear this week. 


Tue forthcoming number of the North 
American Review will include the following 
articles: ‘‘Problems and Perils of British 
Politics,” by Prof. Goldwin Smith; ‘‘ France 
and England in Egypt,” by Mme. Adam; ‘‘ In 
Defence of Harriet Shelley,” I., by Mark 
Twain. 

A COMMITTEE has been formed at Hamp- 
stead to purchase the library of the late Prof. 
Henry Morley, and present it to the local 
free public library, to be kept as a special col- 
lection in memory of him. The total number 
of books is understood to be about 12,000. 


THE last meeting for the session of the 
English Goethe Society will be held on Monday 
next, at 7.30 p.m., in the rooms of the Royal 
Society of British Artists, Suffolk-street, Pall 
Mall, when Dr. John G. Robertson will read a 

sete on “The Beginnings of the German 
ovel,” 


Next Wednesday, Messrs. Sotheby will 
begin the last of the great sales of the season. 
The collection to be dispersed is that of Mr. 
Howell Wills, of Florence, who, though (we 
believe) not an old man, had old-fashioned 
tastes. What he seems specially to have loved 
was the work of the late middle ages, whether 
illuminated MSS, or incunabula of the printing 
press: more particularly those service-books 
which were executed for famous personages, 
and those volumes which formerly belonged to 
great collectors, Here may be found the 
Courtenay Prayer Book, of the fourteenth cen- 
tury; Books of Hours written for Philip 
of Austria and for Isabella of Scotland, 
in the fifteenth century; a Theocritus 
containing what is believed to be an original 

inting by Albert Diirer; the first Aldine 

etrarch, printed on vellum; books with the 
autograph of Ben Jonson and Archbishop 
Juxon; and—to come to the moderns—rare 
examples of Blake and Gould, Ruskin and 
Dickens. We would also specially mention a 
number of classical texts, written in Italy in 
the fifteenth century, some of which may 

ossibly possess a critical value. The sale will 
ast altogether for six days. 


Mr. CiraupE DeEtAvan Conpuam, Com- 
missioner of Larnaka, has issued a third edition 
of his modestly entitled Attempt at a Biblio- 
graphy of Cyprus (Nikosia). His first list 
(1886) contained only 152 titles, which has now 
been augmented to 497, though he does not 
pretend to include ephemeral articles in periodi- 
cals, and he has deliberately excluded the 
productions of the local press since 1887, when 
the new Book Law came into operation. The 
arrangement is, in the main, chronological, the 
subsequent works of each author being recorded 
under the date of his first. Numismatics, 
Epigraphy and Language, and Cartography 
are classified se 
to 1887) and 





1893) have also a special heading for them- 
selves. There is a list of newspapers, from 
which we learn that the Owl still continues to 
exist, and that two new journals appeared last 
year. Finally, we have a bibliography of the 
Cesnola controversy, which has recently been 
again fanned into flame by the visit of Dr. 
Ohnefalsch-Richter to America. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


FoLLOWING the example set last year by 
Oxford, a series of long vacation lectures 
addressed to the clergy will be given at Cam- 
bridge during the second fortnight of July. 
In addition to courses of lectures, by professors 
and others, on the Old and New Testaments, on 
dogmatic patristic theology, and on ecclesias- 
tical history, there will be several single 
lectures, among which we may specially 
mention the following: ‘‘ The Book of Enoch,” 
by Mr. Montagu R. James; ‘‘The Sinai 
Palimpsest of the Old Syriac,” by Mr. F.C. 
Burkitt; ‘‘ Early Christian Inscriptions in 
Great Britain,” by Canon Browne; ‘‘Cam- 
bridge Missionaries,” by the Master of Trinity ; 
and ‘‘ How to find our Parishes interesting,” 
by the Rev. Dr. A. Jessopp. 


TuE Vice-chancellor of Cambridge has been 
authorised by grace to use the senate house on 
August 27, for the reception of members of the 
Institute of Journalists, who will then be hold- 
ing their annual conference at Norwich. 


Pror. W. M. Ramsay, of Aberdeen, has 
accepted an invitation to deliver a course of 
lectures at Auburn Theological Seminary, New 
York, upon ‘‘ St. Paul as a Traveller.” 


DurinG the year 1893, the total items of all 
kinds received by the Bodleian Library was 
57,206, of which no less than 39,619 were 
acquired under the Copyright Act. It is 
curious to observe the small number that came 
from British possessions: in Asia, 690; in 
Australasia, 141 ; in America, 67 ; in Africa, 21; 
in Europe, 14. 


WE quote the following, relating to dona- 
tions, from the annual report of the Library 
Syndicate at Cambridge : 

‘* Among them may be noticed a series of books 

from the library of the late H. D. Darbishire, pre- 
sented by his father; and several books by the 
Rev. C. A. Briggs and the Rev. Henry Preserved 
Smith, presented by the late Prof. Robertson 
Smith. A fine copy of the Nova Statuta, printed 
by W. de Machlinia, is the most valuable book 
added to the Library during the year. For this 
the University is once more indebted to the 
liberality of Mr. Samuel Sandars, who has also 
given (among many others) Bishop Alcock’s Mons 
perfectionis (W. de Worde, 1497) ; Liber festivalis 
(Rouen, 1499), probably unique; the second 
edition of the Philobiblon of Richard de Bury, which 
is at least as rare as the first ; and a Horae 
B. V. M. on vellum (Venice, 1497). Another Horace, 
also on vellum, printed at Venice in 1478, was 
given by the Rev. H. Bothamley, together with a 
rare edition of the Sphaera mundi of John Holly- 
bush (Sacrobosco), printed at Venice in 1472 in the 
dainty types of Florentius de Argentina.” 
We may add that Mr. Samuel Sandars, of 
Trinity College, who has during past years pre- 
sented so many books to the University 
Library, died in London on June 15. 


BisHor WALTER DE STAPLEDON’S foundation 
of Exeter College owes immeasurable thanks to 
the devotion of the Rev. C. W. Boase. Fora 
long series of years, in his capacity of fellow 
and tutor, he has benefited the college by his 
teaching and influence, while spare moments 
(and they must indeed be few with him) have 
been spent in illustrating the records and 
history of the college. First came, in 1879, 


ately. Consular Reports (1856 | the Registrum Collegii Exoniensis, followed by 
atliamentary Papers (1878 to] a second part in the present year, containing 
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the names and degrees of all its past com- 
moners. A second edition of Part I. in 
last year, giving biographies of all scholars 
and fellows, brought the work up to date. 
This industry was agreeably diversified by a 
History of Oxford in the “ Historic Towns” 
series. He has now presented the subscribers 
of the Oxford Historical Society with a Register 
of all those who from Stapledon’s time have 
been on the foundation, prefaced with an ex- 
haustive history of the college. There are full 
accounts also of the college plat and pictures, 
library and thelike. The result is a volume of 
the utmost interest to all who are or have been 
connected with the great college of the West of 
England. His friends can only wish that Mr. 
Boase may be spared to find other academic 
worlds to conquer, even though he has felt it 
necessary to resign the university readership in 
modern history, which he has held since the 
foundation of that office more than ten years 
ago. 

THE proceedings and addresses on the occa- 
sion of the opening of Manchester College, at 
Oxford, in October of last year, have been pub- 
lished in a handsome volume by Messrs. Long- 
mans, illustrated with photographic views of 
the buildings. There is also a portrait, after 
the picture in Dr, Williams's Library, of 
Richard Frankland (1630-1638), who is regarded 
as the ultimate founder of the college, though 
its history under the present name dates only 
from 1786. It may not be generally known 
that the great John Dalton was teacher of 
mathematics and natural philosophy from 
1793 to 1800, 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
‘* FAILED.” 


Fartep of the goal which once had been my aim, 
The distant port for which I once had sailed, 
I think the graven words above my name 
Must be ‘‘ He failed.’’ 
Failed to achieve the vision and the quest, 
The self-forgetting and self-sacrifice ; 
Failed to attain the heritage of rest 
Beyond all price: 
Failed to retain the birthright, having sold 
For passing pleasure and from fear of pain ; 
Paying the wage of God’s eternal gold 
For timely gain : 
Failed of the purity that purges sight, 
The faith that nourishes with daily bread ; 
Failed of the hand that reaches through the night 
To guide our tread. 
Failed, having laid his hand upon the plough, 
So soon to falter and so soon to tire ; 
Failed, though the God of life may even now 
Save as by fire. 
However bright life’s after-glow may flame, 
If storms retreat that have so long assailed, 
I think the graven words above my name 
Must be ‘* He failed.’’ 


ArtTuur L Satmon. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Tne unsigned article in the Antiquary upon 
the recent heraldic exhibition at the Society of 
Antiquaries is the best account of that inter- 
esting display that we have seen. Its only 
fault is that it is too short. The Rev. E. 
Maule Cole contributes a good paper on 
Huggate Dikes. These curious mounds or 
excavations, whichever we please to call them, 
exist on the Wolds of Yorkshire. The older 
race of antiquaries had, of course, no doubt 
that they were Roman. Such a fancy must 
now be discarded. That they are military 
works is certain, but to what race we owe 
them remains a mystery. There are several 
other dikes of the same character not very far 
away. Judiciously conducted excavations on 
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the lines pursued by General Pitt Rivers 
would probably solve the mystery. Mr. A. M. 
Bell’s paper on ‘‘ Children’s Song in Berwick- 
shire” is useful, as many of the verses are 
given. Some of them seem old, but others are 
adaptations of populur songs. Mr. Bell tells 
once more the story of the immured nun at 
Coldingham. Is he sure that there is proof for 
this such as would satisfy a modern antiquary ? 
We have no special knowledge on the matter ; 
but we have heard the story called in question 
by more than one person whose mind is not 
warped by religious prejudice. 








A TEACHING UNIVERSITY FOR 
LONDON. 


THE committee of graduates of the University 
of London, formed to obtain from members of 
Convocation an expression of general approval 
of the proposals of the Gresham University 
Commissioners, and to secure the election on 
the Annual Committee of members favourable 
tothe Report, have been eminently successful 
in their endeavours. 

The committee (which includes Mr. Cozens 
Hardy, Q.C., M.P. (chairman), Mr. Thistleton 
Dyer, Prof. Silvanus Thompson, Principal 
Cave, Dr. Allchin and Dr. Roberts) caused a 
circular to be addressed to members of Con- 
vocation, and as a result upwards of 850 
graduates have signified their general approval 
of the Report of the Royal Commission. This 
expression of opinion was brought to the 
notice of the Senate at its last meeting on 
June 13, and doubtless materially aided them 
in their determination to express a general 
approval of the Report. A resolution to this 
effect was carried by an overwhelming 
majority. 

The efforts of the committee have also 
resulted in an almost complete change in the 
constitution of the Annual Committee of Con- 
vocation, those who were unfavourably disposed 
towards the Gresham Report having been 
replaced by graduates holding opposite views. 
On Thursday in last week the Annual Committee 
passed a similar resolution, with only two 
dissentients; and on Friday a conference was 
held of the special committee of the Senate 
appointed to take charge of this matter, and of 
the Annual Committee, together with some 
other influential graduates. 

At this conference the terms of the reference 
to the proposed Statutory Commission were 
discussed ; and it is understood that the com- 
mittee of the Senate were very favourably 
impressed by the arguments for the speedy 
appointment of such a Commission brought 
forward by Mr. Cozens Hardy, Prof. Silvanus 
Thompson, Mr. Thistleton Dyer, and others. 

The Senate and Convocation, so far as it 
has been possible to ascertain its opinion, 
having now expressed a general aquiescence in 
the scheme, and the important meeting of 
delegates from the colleges mentioned in the 
Commissioners’ Report (which was held at the 
Royal College of Physicians on Saturday last), 
having also passed a resolution urging the 
speedy appointment of a Statutory Commission 
to carry out the recommendations of the Royal 
Commissioners in their main outlines, it is 
hoped that the Government will take steps at 
an early date to carry into effect the desires 
of these various bodies. 








CIVIL LIST PENSIONS. 


THE complete list of pensions granted during 
the year ended June 20, 1894, and charged 
upon the Civil List, is as follows: 

Miss Adeline Amy Leech, ‘only surviving 
sister of the late John Leech, in addition 
to pensions of £25 and £10 already granted to 
her, £35; Prof. T. W. Rhys-Davids, in recog- 





nition of his merits as a student of Oriental 
literature, £200; Mrs. Sophia Edersheim, in 
recognition of the merits of her late husband, 
Dr. Edersheim, as a writer on theology and 
Biblical criticism, £75; Mrs. Elizabeth Baker 
Mozley, in recognition of the merits of her late 
husband, the Rev. Thomas Mozley, £75; the 
Rev. Wentworth Webster, in consideration of 
his researches into the language, literature, and 
archaeology of the Basques, £150; the Lady 
Alice Portal, in recognition of the distinguished 
services of her late husband, Sir Gerald Herbert 
Portal, £150; Mr. T. H. 8S. Escott, in con- 
sideration of his merits as an author and 
journalist, £100; Mr. John Beattie Crozier, in 
consideration of his philosophical writings and 
researches, £50; Dr. Thomas Gordon Hake, in 
recognition of his merits as a poet, £65; Mr. 
Samuel Alfred Varley, in consideration of his 
services to electrical science, £50; Mrs. Amy 
Cameron, in consideration of the services ren- 
dered to geographical science by her late 
husband, Capt. Verney Lovett Cameron, £50 ; 
Mrs. Alice Margaret Hassall, in consideration 
of the services of her late husband, Dr. Arthur 
Hill Hassall, £50; Miss Matilda Betham- 
Edwards, in consideration of her literary merits, 
£50; Mrs. Katharine 8. Macquoid, in con- 
sideration of her contributions to literature, 
£50; Miss Rosalind Hawker and Miss Juliet 
Hawker, in consideration of the literary merits 
of their late father, the Rev. Stephen Hawker, 
£25 each. Total, £1200. 








THE BODLEIAN LIBRARY. 


WE quote from the annual report of Bodley’s 
Librarian at Oxford the following description 
of the more important MSS. which have been 
acquired during the past year :— 

‘* The Irish MSS. consist of volumes of ‘ Ossianic’ 
poems and romantic stories. 

‘*The Cornish MS., written in the late seven- 
teenth century, when the language was still 
spoken, included transcripts of the mystery-plays 
of Mount Calvary and the Creation of the World. 

‘Of English MSS. the following may be men- 
tioned. A late seventeenth century translation, said 
to be unknown, of Keating’s History of Ireland. Sir 
Roger Twysden’s tables of early English history. 
A British Necrology, 1625-59. An account to 
Parliament of the Privy Purse secret service 
expenditure from 1752 to 1769. Le Neve’s ex- 
tracts from deeds relating to Norfolk families. 
Collections towards a Life of Selden. Prayers and 
notes on the Old Testament by Clarendon, written 
about 1648. A pedigree of Browne Willis and his 
wife. A translation by Gough, in 1751, of all except 
one of Terence’s plays. The collections of Dr. 
Shippen, sometime Principal of Brasenose and 
Vice-Chancellor, ranging from 1685 to 1734. And 
eleven volumes of Collectanea by Dr. Ph. Bliss. 

‘The most curious Latin MS. was a Brigittine 
Collectarius of the fifteenth century, with some 
Swedish rubrics, believed to be the only ancient 
MS. of Swedish origin which the Bodleian pos- 
sesses. A volume of private prayers mainly exe- 
cuted in France in the early fifteenth century for 
a lady named Katerine, but with an English 
calendar, is interesting both for its contents and 
because it has been supposed to have been executed 
for the queen of Henry V.; the illumination, how- 
ever, is not so fine as in that event might have 
been expected. But neither of these purchases 
compares in historical importance with that of 
five volumes containing a collection of about 350 
charters, mostly with seals, relating to Goring 
Priory, and ranging from the reign of Henry II. 
to that of Henry VIII. 

‘* Various fragments of Greek papyri of the 
Byzantine period were purchased, the most 
important being part of a deed of eale executed at 
Apollinspolis Magna (Edfu) in the reign of 
Tiberius II. and Anastasia (578-82). This frag- 
ment contains more or less of the last sixty-two 
lines of the deed, and is an excellent specimen of 
the notarial hand from which the minuscule of the 
ninth century vellum MSS. was developed. 





**Of the Hebrew MSS. the following may be 
mentioned :—A very large and fine vellum op 
written at Rothenburg on the Tauber in 1308, of 
Midrash Yalkut on the Pentateuch ; an Aramaic 
marriage-contract of the year 956, the earliest 
known dated specimen of cursive Hebrew writing ; 
and a Persian deed of the year 1021 in Hebrew 
characters. 

“A prettily ornamented Pali MS. on palm- 
leaves written in the Siamese Pili character was 
purchased, together with a MS. written in the 
ordinary Siamese character. It is very rarely that 
Siamese MSS. of any kind occur for purchase. 

** A Syriac MS. of the Catholic Epistles written 
in India in 1734 was acquired, and two additional 
palimpsest leaves containing unknown fragments 
of the ‘Jerusalem’ Syriac version of the Old 
Testament. 

‘*The Aethiopic MS. purchased was an abund- 
antly illuminated life of the saint Takla Haimanot 
(MS. Aeth. c. 3), probably executed in the seven- 
teenth century. The Bodleian, although well 
known for its collection of Aetbiopic MSS., bad 
not hitherto numbered among them any choice 
specimen of illumination. This MS. has also an 
historical interest, as containing the autographs of 
eight of the captives whose detention caused the 
Abyssinian War. 

‘“*The Chinese MS. was an account of the 
Maout-ze tribe, on the North West frontier of 
China, with abundant pictorial representations of 
their manners and customs. 

‘““The Japanese MS. consisted of an old and 
finely executed series of 40 legendary paintings, 
each measuring about 1 x 1} ft. 

‘By the kind p2rmission of Earl Fitzwilliam, a 
MS. of extreme interest for the history of the 
earlier University library has been photographed 
In 1873-9, the Early English Text Society 
published ‘from the unique MS. in Colchester 
Castle’ an edition of a fifteenth century English 
verse translation of Palladius De re rustics. In 
1886 the Bodleian bought the fifte: century 
MS., from which this edition was m. But in 
the Athenaeum of Nov. 17, 1888, attention was 
called by Mr. H. J. Moule to the fact that Lord 
Fitzwilliam possessed the translator’s own dedica- 
tion-copy addressed to Humfrey, Duke of 
Gloucester, and containing dedicatory verses 
which refer to the gifts made by the duke to the 
library of Oxford University. This MS. Lord 
Fitzwilliam lent in 1893 to the Bodleian, where it 
was photographed by the Clarendon Press. The 
name of the translator is nowhere found; but he 
was a cleric, who says that he and his had been 
oppressed for ten years by come one who still kept 
from him‘ in effect’ his church and all his 
good, and that he had been taught metre 
by the duke. It is clear that he had been 
specially commissioned to execute this work, but 
he had only pledged himeelf to the firat ot the 
thirteen books of which his poem is composed : 
apparently he sent to his patron each book as soon 
as finished. His mention in the dedication of the 
fact that the duke had given the university 130 
books, shows that the work was n>t begun before 
November, 1439; and his omission to record the 
gift of February, 25, 144}, almost proves that he 
finished it before the latter date. He likewice 
seems familiar with the interior of the university 
library; for he describes the duke’s books as 
stored ‘In deskis xii. as half a strete.’ 
The metre is quite sound, and the use of final ¢ 
carefully regulated—features which point to his 
being a man of at least middle age. It is barely 
credible that the name of the author of this poem 
of between six and seven thousand lines should 
not have been perpetuated by other poetical 
works ; and the Librarian suggests that he was the 
John Waltwn, Waltoun, or Walton, who, in 1410, 
translated Boethius de Consolatione Philosophiae into 
English verse for Elisabet Berkeley, employing 
in the same stanza in which the Palladius is 
written. Oxford MSS. of the Boethius call him 
‘capellanum Johannem’ and ‘nuper canonicum 
de Oseneye,’ and the style ‘ capel'anum ’ suggests 
that he may have been the chaplain of the univer- 
sity, who at that time was also university librarian. 
A comparison of the facsimile of the Fitzwilliam 
MS. with the MS. previously in the Bodleian 
seems to skow that the latter represents the 
author’s unfinished draft of a new edition, pre- 
pared after Duke Humfrey’s death. The phrase- 
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ology has been much altered, the dedicatory verses 
omitted, and the laudatory epilogues to the 
different books either left out or shorn of all 
allusion to the duke; but the gaps made in the 
metre by this latter process have not yet been 
filled up. The text of the later copy has also 
been accidentally mutilated in other places. The 
remarkable value of this m as a carefully 
written monument of the educated Oxford dialect 
of 1440, and as a storehouse of the agricultural 
vocabulary of this part of England, leads the 
Librarian to hope that the exceptionally inaccurate 
printed edition of the imperfect revision of it may 
soon be replaced by a parallel-text edition of both 
MSS , which, by Lord Fitzwilliam’s kindness in 
allowing his own to be photographed, can now be 
prepared in the Bodleian.”’ 





SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Arnaunt, Aug. La Monnaie, le Crédit et le Change. 
Paris: Alcan. 7 fr. 

Betirawany, F. Landschafts- u. Vegetations-Bilder aus 
den Tropen Siid Amerika’s. Berlin: Friedliinder. 16 M. 

Beryarpini, L. La Littérature scanadinave. Paris: Plon. 
3 fr. 50 c. 

Farrpricks, H. Der Apoll v. Belvedere. Eine archiiolog. 
Studie. Paderborn: Scshiningh. 1 M. 60 Pi. 

Gayviens, Arthurde. Le Maroc d’aujourd’hui, d’hier et de 
demain. Paris: Jouvet. 3 fr. 50 c. 

Korcet, R Geschichte der deutschen Litteratur bis zum 
Ausgange d. Mittelalters. 1. Bd. 1. Til. Die stabrenn. 
Dichtg. u. die got. Prosa. Strassbu-g: Triibner. 10 M. 

Ecuneraans, H. Geschichte der grotesken Satire. Strass- 
burg: Tiiibner. 18 M. 

Scureiser, J. Die Vaganten-Strophe der mittellateinischen 
Dichtung. Strassburg: Schlesier. 5 M. 

Brout, O. Suggestion u. Hypnotismus in der Vilker- 
psychologie. Leipzig: K er. 15 M. 

Tarrovux, Ferd. Lettres sur le socialisme. Paris : Fisch- 
bacher. 5 fr. 

Travaux de la Commission de travail instituée par arrété 
royal du 16 Aviil 1886. Bruxelles: Soc. Belge de 
Librairie. 60 fr. 

Wevt, Em_ La flotte de guerre et les arsenaux. 
Pion. Sfr. 50 c. 


Paris : 


THEOLOGY. 


Zivot, P. 2 Abhandlungen iib. T. Flavius Clemens 
Alexandrinus. Psychologie u. Logochristologie. Heidel- 
berg: Himing. 3M 


HISTORY, ETC, 


Avert, Maurice. Les Mélecins grecs ) Rome. Paris: 
achette. 3 fr. 50c. 

Buroer, C. P. Neue Forschungen zur iilteren Geschichte 
Roms. I. Amsterdam: J. miiller. 2M. 25 Pf. 

Comoges pe Fresrrape, le Vicomte. La Sicile sous la Mon- 
archie de Savoie. Paris: Guillaumin. 8 fr. 50 c. 

Frevunv, L. Lug u. Trug nach moslemischem Recht u. nach 
one Polizei. 2. Hft. Hannover: Meyer. 1 M. 
20 


Ineninc, R. y. Vorgeschichte der Indoeuropiier. Aus d. 
-y - ie hrsg. Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. 11 M. 
60 


Kieren, L. A. Geschichte der Gemeinde Balbronn. Ein 
Beitrag zur vaterliind. Geschichte nach Urkunden. 
Btrassburg: Noiriel. 5 M. 

Lincxe, A. A. Assyrien u. Ninive in Geschichte u. Sage der 
Mittelmeervilker. Berlin: Felber. 1M. 50 Pf. 

Lovis XVII. au cimeti‘re de Sainte-Marguerite (enquites 
médicales). Paris: Ollendorff. 2 fr. 

Moxumentra Germaniae historics. Auctorum antiquissi- 
morum tomi X[. pars2. 9 M. Epistolae saeculi XIII. 
e regestis pontificum romanorum selectae per G. N. 
Pertz. Edidit C. Rodenberg. Tom. III. 27M. Berlin: 
Weidmann. 

Sarnt-AmAwnp, Imbert de. Marie-Amélie et la soci{é fran- 
caise en 1817. Paris: Dentu. 3 fr. 60. 

Sreny, M. Die israelitische Beviilkerw der deutschen 
Stidte. If. Niirnberg im Mittelalter. 1. Hiilfte. 
+, Btatistische Texte. Kiel: Dr. Moritz Stern. 
3M. 

Wesreamayen, H. Die brandenburgisch-niirnbergisch 
Kirchenvisitation u. Kirchenordnung, 1528-1533. Auf 
— der Akten dargestellt. Erlangen: Junge. 2 M. 
40 Pf. 








PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


HAS THE ‘‘ SONG OF SOLOMON” BEEN 
EXPURGATED ? 


London : June 28, 1894. 


Sir Henry Howorth may be interested to 
know, if he has not ascertained the fact in the 
course of his recent researches, that there is 
tolerably clear, if not very abundant, evidence 
in the Canticles that the expurgator has been 
at work, and that consequently the present 
Hebrew text differs from that used by the 
Septuagint translator. I refer more particu- 
larly to vi. 12 (10, 11). Here in the Greek we 
have: éxe? Sé0w Tols parrots mov gol’ obk yyw 7 
Wuxh wou @erd we Epuara "Aun adap. 

The meaning of the first clause (which is 
omitted in the Hebrew) will become apparent 
on comparison with Prov. v. 19, and especially 
Ezek. xxiii. 3, 8,21. With this explanation 
there is no difficulty about the sudden rapture, 
described as being like ‘‘the chariots of 
Aminadab.”* This was probably seen by an 
old copyist or reviser of the Hebrew text, and 
accordingly, for the sake of decorum, he struck 
out or omitted the words answering to the 


first clause—that is, 7? ‘TTS JOS Ow. 
It may of course be contended that the omission 
was the result of accident. But the nature of 
the missing clause renders this suggestion less 
probable. Tne reader of the Hebrew text 
(which has been followed, of course, in the 
nglish version) can scarcely fail to see that 
something is deficient : ‘‘I went down into the 
garden of nuts to see the fruits of the valley, 
[and] to see whether the vine flourished, [and] 
the pomegranates budded. Or ever I was aware 
my soul made me [like] the chariots of Ammi- 
nadib.” Here there appears to be nothing 
which can adequately account for the rapture, 
whatever may be the symbolism of the “‘ garden 
of nuts” and the “ pomegranates.” In the 
Septuagint, on the contrary, all is coherent. 

What has just been said may derive some 
added probability from a consideration of 
vii. 12, where we have again in the Sept. 
exe? Séaw, K.T.A. Here, as before, the translator 
must have read ‘17 daddai, but in the ordinary 
Hebrew text we have 7) dodai: ‘‘ There 
will I give thee my loves.’””’ The change was 
probably made for the sake of introducing a 
somewhat less gross expression ; but the general 
sense can scarcely be regarded as affected, 
especially when there follows immediately a 
mention of the dudaim or ‘‘ mandrakes,” whose 
reputed aphrodisiacal properties are well 
known. Whether the change in vii. 12 is to 
be ascribed to the same hand as the omission 
in the previous chapter it is impossible to say, 
since there appear to be some copies with the 
dodai not written fully. 

I do not put forward this evidence as 
conclusive, even with respect to the narrow 
limits of the Canticles; aud it is quite possible 
that in other books of the Old Testament 
similar facts, previously undiscovered, might 
reveal themselves to a close scrutiny. 

THoMAS TYLER. 








THE FAUST LEGEND. 
London : June 8, 1894. 

Students of Goethe’s play have traced the 
origin of the Faust legend to the history of 
Theophilus, an ecclesiastic of the town of 
Adana in Cilicia, who flourished during the 
sixth century. 

According to the record of Eutychianus 
[cf L. Ettmiiller, Theophilus der Faust des 





*The present Hebrew text gives Amminadib, 
which may be taken as a proper name or as two 
words. Inany case there is probably an allusion 
to the spontaneity or willingness implied in the 
nadib or nadad. 








Mittelalters, Schauspiel aus dem XIV. Jahr- 
hundert, Quedlinb. u. Leipz. 1849, who has 
drawn upon the learned treatise of E. Sommers, 
de Theophili cum diabolo foedere, Berolini 1844. | 
Theophilus, who had been a vicedominus (arch- 
deacon) of his church, was wrongfully dismissed 
from his office. To obtain restitution, he 
applied himself to magic arts; he renounced 
his faith, and gave ‘‘a written bond to the 
evil one’; he was duly restored to his place, 
but he repented of his sin; after forty days of 
penance in the Church of the Panhagia, he ob- 
tained forgiveness through the intercession of 
the Virgin Mary; the bond was returned to 
him and burned to ashes. 

This legend of the Anatolian Church was 
twice translated into Latin [Sommers op. cit. 
Pp. ] by Paulus, deacon of Naples, and again 

y Gentianus Hervetus. Of the former trans- 
lation Rosvitha of Gandersheim availed herself 
in her poem, Lapsus et Conversio Theophili Vice- 
demini. The accomplished nun, who had ac- 
quired all the learning that her age possessed, 
has accordingly been mentioned ‘‘as the first 
German writer who dealt with the subject of 
Faust.” The Bishop of Rennes, Marbod (ob. 
1123), narrated the same event in a poem com- 
posed in rhymed hexameters, which appears 
in the Acta Sanctorum (Febr. 1.), 480-89. 
The legend was for the first time put into 
German verse by the elder Hartmann during 
the twelfth century. It is interesting to note 
the development which the story, in his treat- 
ment of it, takes in the direction of the Faust 
Book. Theophilus is no longer a cleric seeking 
restitution to his office: he is merely a man 
desiring riches and worldly renown who signs 
away his soul to the devil, and who is saved 
through the intercession of St. Mary, ‘‘of her 
maidens, and of the saints of God.” Goethe’s 
verses (‘‘ Faust,” Part I., line 21 sq.): 

** Auch hab’ ich weder Gut noch Geld, 

Noch Ebr und Herrlichkcit der Welt, 

Es michte kein Hund so liinger leben,’’ &c. 
as well as the intercessory litany in the closing 
scene of Part II., appear to have been suggested 
by Hartmann. 

The history of Theophilus formed part of the 
Legends of St. Mary composed some time after 
1250 (cf. Leg. 23 and 24). In the poem of 
Brun von Schénebecke, written about 1276, 
the first mention is made in the German 
tradition of a bond signed with blood. 

There is no doubt that we have here one of 
the historical roots from which there sprang in 
later centuries the legend of Faust. It is 
strange, however, that commentators of 
Goethe, in searching for further traces, should 
have gone so far as to mention Cyprian of 
Antioch (Cyprian von Antiochien und die deutsche 
Faustsage von Th. Zahn, Erlangen, 1882), 
whose life esses hardly any likeness to 
that of Goethe’s hero beyond the bare circum- 


stance of supernatural cy, and should have 
overlooked a poem which contains the ground- 
work of the later tragedy, ‘‘ De Proterii Filia,” 


(ed. Zeitschr. f. deutsches Alterth., 1869, p. 449 
sq. by Ph. Jaffé). In this instance it is a slave 
who, enamoured of his master’s daughter, 
destined to take the veil, invokes the assistance 
of the evil one. He renounces his baptism, and 

ives a written document to that effect. The 

rgain is faithfully kept on both sides; for 
immediately the maiden is made to exclaim: 
‘* Misere: miserere pater filie ; moriar, mi pater; 
modo sine jungar tali puero.” The father 
yields to her entreaties, the marriage takes 
place, the bride learns her husband’s secret, and 
‘a beato Basilio penitentiam persuasit pro 
errore percipere gravissimo.”’ The conclusion 
of the story agrees with that of Theophilus, 
except that St. Basil appears as intercessor. 
Through penance the enemy is vanquished, 
the bond restored, and the repentant slave 
received again into the Church. There is 
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no need to compare Faust’s love and the aid 
he obtains from Mephistopheles (in Goethe’s 
play) with this fable, or Gretchen’s questions 
and remonstrances to Faust (line 3064 «q.) : 
‘* Nun sag’, wie hast du’s mit der Religion ? 
- « + Duehrst auch nicht die heil’gen Sacra- 
mente 
Denn du hast kein Christenthum ” 


with the inquiries of the early Christian bride 
(‘‘a marito tandem explorata cuncte sue causa 
perfidie”) and her sorrow (“‘viri comperta 
infidelitate ”’). 

In the first Faust Book of 1587 (¢/. edition 
by W. Scherer, Berlin, 1884), the love of 
woman obtained by magic agency plays 
a considerable part; and thus the slave of 
Proterius, in his original shape, is far nearer a 
prototype of Faust than Theophilus. R. 
Kogel, in Grundriss der German Philol. (Bd. II., 
Abteilung 1., p. 226), mentions ‘‘ De Proterii 
Filia’ as the earliest account of a ‘‘ compact 
with the devil, which afterwards passed over 
into the Faust legend, and was there further 
developed.” While referring to Jaffé’s edition, 
he does not question the date which the 
latter assigns to the poem—namely, some 
time between 1028-35 (p. 464 sq ). Rosvitha, 
however, has treated the same legend, under 
the title, Conversio cujusdam juvenis desperati 
per S. Basilium episcopum (in Barack’s ed., 
p. 98, it follows immediately upon Theophilus) ; 
and as she died before the close of the tenth 
century (in 967 according to Max Miller, 
German Classics, new ed., vol. i., p. 44), her 
poem appears to be the earlier of the two. The 
account given in both works agrees exactly ; 
but the wording is entirely different. They are 
no doubt translations and enlargements of the 
same Greek original. If Rosvitha, the fourth 
abbess of Gandersheim, was a Greek princess 
(cf. Barack, p. xxvii.), she may have furnished 
the poetess, her namesake, with the materials 
of this poem. ‘“ De Proterii Filia” is included 
neither in Grimm and Schmeller (Lat. Gedichte 
des X. und XI, Jahrhund.) nor in the Denkmdiler 
edited by Miillenhoff and Scherer. 

CHARLES MERK. 








DANTE’S REFERENCE TO ALEXANDER THE GREAT 
IN INDIA. 
Stanhoe Grange, Norfolk. 

It has never yet been explained whence Dante 
got the details of his version of the incident 
(alluded to in the Inferno, xiv. 28ff.) which is 
said to have occurred to Alexander the Great 
and his army in India. It has already been 
pointed out, in the ACADEMY (January 26, 
1889; February 2, 1889) and elsewhere, that 
the ultimate source of his account was doubt- 
Isss the spurious Zpistola Aleaandri Regis ad 
Aristotilem preceptorem suum de Mirabilibus 
Indie. There is, however, an important 
discrepancy between Dante’s account and that 
given in the Zpistola ; for while the latter says 
it was the snow that Alexander’s soldiers 
trampled down on the occasion referred to, 
Dante says that Alexander bade his soldiers 
stamp out the flames. A comparison of the 
two passages will make this clear : 


_*Cadere mox in modum uellerum immense 
niues cepere quarum aggregationes metuens cum 
in castra cumularentur niues calcari feci ut quam 
cito pedum iniuria tabescerent. . . . Atra nubes 
subsecuta est uiseque sunt tanquam faces ardentes 
descendere ita ut incendio earum quasi totus 
campus ardere uideretur. . . . Iussi tunc milites 
scissas (var. sacras) uestes ignibus opponere.’’— 
(M.S. Brit. Mus., Sloane 1785.) 

‘* Quali Alessandro in quelle parti calde 
D’ India vide sopra lo suo stuolo 
Fiamme cadere infino a terra salde ; 
Perch’ei provvide a scalpitar lo suolo 
Con le sue echiere, acciocché il vapore 
Me’ si stingeva mentre ch’ era solo.”»— 
(Inf. xiv. 31-6.) 





It has been suggested by Dr. Moore and others 
that Dante’s version was probably due to his 
having quoted from memory, which caused him 
to confuse the details of the description in the 
Epistola. I have myself suggested (ACADEMY, 
February 20, 1892) that Dante may have 
derived his account indirectly from the Epistola 
through the medium of the Old French Romans 
d’ Alixandre, the authors of which undoubtedly 
made use of the Epistola. 

I think, however, I have now at length satis- 

factorily cleared up this point. In the De 
Meteoris of Albertus Magnus, after a discussion 
as to the nature and origin of igueous vapours, 
occurs the following passage : 
‘* Admirabilem autem impressionem scribit Alex- 
ander ad Aristotilem in epistola de mirabilibus 
indie dicens quemadmodum nivis nubes ignite de 
aere cadebant quas ipse militibus calcare prae- 
cepit.’’—(De Meteor., Lib. I., tract. iv., cap. 8.) 


Here, it will be noted, is the express statement 
that Alexander bade his soldiers trample the 
ignited vapours, which is in exact agreement 
with the Seentetien given by Dante in the 
Inferno. Ihave very little doubt that it was 
from this passage that Dante derived his 
account; for not only was he certainly familiar 
with the De Meteoris of Albertus Magnus, which 


‘he twice refers to by name in the Convito 


(ii. 14; iv. 23), but I can prove that he made 
use of the identical section of the work in which 
the above passage occurs. I hope to deal with 
this matter at greater length on a future occa- 
sion, in some notes on Dante which are to 
appear in Romania. It will suffice for the 
present to state that in the Convito (ii. 14) 
Dante quotes (without acknowledgment) from 
the very next chapter of the De Meteoris (Lib. I., 
tract. iv., cap. 9) a statement about Albu- 
massar, which the commentators have hitherto 
supposed to be a quotation at first-hand from 
the Arabian astronomer, though they have not 
been able to identify the passage in his works. 

It appears, therefore, as was supposed, that 
the ultimate source of Dante’s description of 
the incident which occurred to Alexander in 
India was the spurious Letter to Aristotle ; but 
that the confusion of the details was due, not 
to Dante himself, but to Albertus Magnus, 
whose account he copied. 

PAaGET TOYNBEE. 








THE TOMB OF THE LAST GOTHIC KING. 
San Pedro do Sal, Beira Alta, Portugal : 
Jane 28, 1894, 


As some of the guide-books, all very im- 
erfect, used by tr>vellers in Portugal have mis- 
Soutbel the tomb of King Roderic at Vizeu, 
it may be of interest to historical students to 
know its actual condition. 

The small church of St. Michael appears to 
have been built about a hundred and fifty years 
ago on the site of a medieval one. In a recess 
on the south side of it, between the nave and 
the chancel, there is a large granite sar- 
cophagus raised above the pavement upon 
trestles of the same material. It appears to 
be of the same date as the present building, 
and bears the following inscription :— HIC 
IACET AVT IACVIT POSTREMVS IN ORDINE 
REGYM GOTTORVYM VI NOBIS NVNTIA FAMA 
REFERT. E. 8. Dopeson, 








WHAT IS SLANG ? 
Cambridge : July 3, 1894. 
Surely the question whether any given word 
is ‘‘slang’”’ must be a matter of taste, and 
cannot be decided in the arbitrary fashion 
suggested by Mr. F. E. Garrett. The word 
“slang” does not occur in Dr. Johnson’s 
Dictionary, so that he is scarcely an authority 
on this point, though I may point out that he 








calls ‘‘ budge” “‘a low word,” just as several 
modern yo rye Webster’s and the 
Imperial) call it ‘‘ vulgar.” Quotations from 
Shakspere and other English classics seem to 
me irrelevant, because (as Mr. Garrett is of 
course aware) some words and phrases which 
were then good English have since de- 
teriorated. 

Again, Mr. Garrett says that he only used 
“budge” twice within 6000 lines; but my ex- 
pression, “‘ the reiteration of such slang terms 
as ‘slack’ and ‘budge’” meant that words 
like these occurred frequently, and not that 
each of them was often repeated. I know that 
the extremely colloquial language of the 
original is the explanation of Mr. Garrett’s 
style; whether it is also his excuse must 
remain a matter of opinion. I was comparing 
his work with that of a translator who has, by 
means that may or may not be legitimate, 
avoided what is something of a stumbling- 
block to English readers. 

R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monpay, July 9, 8 p.m. Goethe Society: ‘‘The Begin- 

nings of the German Novel ” By Dr. JohnG. Robertson, 

Gavesnar. July 14,345p.m. Botanic: General Fortnightly 
eeting. 


SCIENCE. 
The Lowell Lectures on the Ascent of Man. 


By Henry Drummond. (Hodder & 
Stoughton. ) 


Pror. Henry Drummonp starts with an in- 
dictment against the exponents of the theory 
of Evolution. Theologians have accepted 
the inclusion of Man as a part of Nature, 
but biologists have ignored the ‘‘ whole 
man,” by which is meant body and mind, 
plus “the higher human soul.” Thereby 
Nature has been misread, and ‘‘a whole 
philosophy corrupted.’”’ The Professor under- 
takes to repair the omission, by broadening 
the foundation and enlarging the structure ; 
but whether or not in widening his base he 
has left bedrock and come upon sand will 
be examined presently. Be it to his credit 
that with no uncertain tone he endorses the 
theory which, in his own words, “ is revolu- 
tionising the world of nature and of 
thought.” Wisely burying in oblivion 
the past attitude of the clerical mind to- 
wards the Origin of Species, he would have 
only scorn for the man who withdrew his 
balance from Martin’s Bank because one 
of the partners signed the memorial in sup- 
port of Darwin’s burial in Westminster 
Abbey! Prof. Drummond’s summary of 
Evolution as applied to man’s origin and 
structure ; to the explanation of his vestigial 
characters — gill-slits, tail, hairiness, and 
other abortive features; to the dawn of 
mind and the beginnings of language; are 
models of accurate information delight- 
fully conveyed. The teleology which 
dominates the larger part of the book is 
rarely obtrusive in this section; once it 
peeps out in the remark that “the intro- 
duction of speech into the world was de- 
layed, not because the possibilities of it 
were not in Nature, but because the instru- 
ment was not quite ready. Then the in- 
strument came and man spoke.” Which 
remark shows that the Professor has over- 
looked an elemental canon of morphology— 
namely, that the function creates the organ. 
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But, remembering that anything from 
the skilful pen of the author of Natural 
Law in the Spiritual World will reach an 
audience deaf to the charms of the “ sus- 
pect” author of Man’s Place in Nature (the 
re-issue of which is most welcome), it is 
gratifying to note that a large class of 
readers will gather from this book a clear 
idea of the theory of the continuity of life 
from moneron to man, and of the lateral 
descent of man and apes from a common 
ancestry. Only once does Prof. Drummond 
turn aside to refer to legends which, for 
many of the audience to whom his writings 
specially appeal, have authority as a 
part of revelation. What is “flat” blas- 
phemy in the biologist is only a ‘‘choleric 
word” in the preacher ; and there will rise 
no protest in the religious newspapers 
because, in treating of the Hebrew legends 
of man’s creation by direct divine fiat, the 
Professor adopts the modern theological 
strategics of retreat from the old defence of 
Bible literalness under cover of the mists 
of poetic meaning. 

It is in the section on the ‘ Missing 
Factor in Current Theories” that Prof. 
Drummond comes to close quarters with 
the biologists from Darwin downwards. 
Following their great leader, they have, 
one and all, ‘‘ offered as the sole and final 
clue to the course of living Nature the 
principle of the Struggle for Life.” Upon 
the action of this ‘‘ the drama of Evolution 
has been made entirely to hinge.’ That it 
can never wholly cease as “ life’s dynamic” 
is conceded; moreover, the changes in ita 
direction are noted in the partial super- 
session of militarism by industrialism, with 
its foundation in selfishness. 

‘But that it is the sole or even the main 
agent in the process of Evolution must be 
denied. Creation is a drama, and no drama 
was ever put upon the stage with only one 
actor. The Struggle for Life is the Villain of 
the Piece, no more; and like the Villain in the 
play, its chief function is to react upon the 
other players for higher ends. There is a 
second factor which one might venture to call 
the Struggle for ithe Life of Others, which plays 
an equally prominent part.... Both are 
cosmical; both are ethical.” 

Tho first is Nutrition, the basis of the 
Struggle for Life; the second is Repro- 
duction, the basis of the Struggle for the 
Life of Others. And these two, like 
Ormuzd and Ahriman, or like the Love and 
Strife of Empedocles, have been in conflict 
since life’sdawn. For ‘ even in protoplasm 
is Self-ism and Other-ism.” But admitting 
the inter-relation of the two functions, Prof. 
Drummond further admits that both are 
‘‘at the outset parts of the Struggle for 
Life,” and that ‘‘ ethical implications begin 
to arise only at a certain height” in organic 
development : at what point is not indicated. 
In his lucid explanation of the physiology 
of the moneron, its division is shown to be 
a mechanical necessity: a selfish act, if the 
ethical element be allowed. Yet after thus 
giviog his case away, the Professor insists on 
the potential altruism of the protozoa, on the 
outward sign of ethical grace in maternal 
labours far down in the life-scale, and sees 
its crowning development in human mother- 
hood, when the birth of the child calls forth 
that sympathy, tenderness, and selfishness 


which are the components of ‘“ Other-ism.” 
Only in the creature Man, who is but “a 
rudimentary structure of Body and Mind” 
till he is tenanted by the “‘ higher human 
Soul” (whatever that may mean), does 
Love, the ‘‘supreme dynamic, whose roots 
began with the first cell of life,” have its 
consummation. At this point the author of 
The Greatest Thing in the World becomes 
well-nigh intoxicate with the erotic spirit, 
and sings canticles on the love-tints and 
love-music of Nature, which seem echoes of 
Erasmus Darwin’s Botanic Garden and of the 
Song of Solomon. “ The first chapter or two 
of the Story of Evolution may be headed the 
Struggle for Life; the book, taken as a 
whole, is not a tale of battle. It is a Love- 
story.”’ Then follows the “ application” of 
a rhapsodical homily. 
‘‘Is Nature henceforth to become the ethical 
teacher of the world? Shall its aims become 
the guide, its spirit the inspiration of Man’s 
life? Is there no grouud here where all 
the faiths and all the creeds ma 
meet—nay, no ground for a final faith 
and a final creed? For could but all men see 
the inner meaning and aspiration of the natural 
order, should we not find at last the universal 
religion—a religion congruous with the whole 
past of Man, at one with Nature, and with a 
working creed which Science could accept? 
The answer is a simple one: We have it already. 
There exists a religion which has anticipated 
all these requirements—a religion which has 
been before the world these eighteen hundred 
years, whose congruity with Nature and with 
Man stands the tests at every point. Up to this 
time no word has been spoken to reconcile Chris- 
tianity with Evolution, or Evolution with Chris- 
tianity. And why? Because the two are one... . 
Through what does Evolution work? Through 
Love. Through what does Christianity work ? 
Through Love. Evolution and Christianity 
have the same Author, the same end, the same 
spirit. Christianity struck into the Evolutionary 
process with no noise or shock ; it took all the 
natural foundations precisely as it found them ; 
it adopted Man’s body, mind, and soul at the 
exact level where Organic Evolution was at 
work upon them ; it carried on the building by 
slow and gradual modifications.; and through 
processes governed by rational laws, it put the 
finishing touches to the Ascent of Man.” 
Thus has Prof. Drummond, after adopting 
the tone of the scientific expositor through his 
book, reserved the disclosure of its raison d’étre 
till the last half-dozen pages. Evolution and 
Christianity are convertible terms. The 
author of Natural Law in the Spiritual World 
has been at no small pains to tell us what 
he means by “‘ Evolution,” but he is silent 
as to what he means by ‘“ Christianity.” 
What is to be understood as the “ facts and 
processes which have received the name of 
Christian and which are the continuation of 
the scientific order’? Is the Incarnation 
one of them, and, if so, does it involve no 
| break in the “scientific order”? Is the 
doctrine of the Fall one of the “ facts and 
processes”; and, if so, what is its bearing 
.on the continuity of ethical development, 
no hint of any break in which is given by 
| Prof. Drummond? In fine, does he connote 
_any set of doctrines or dogmas with the 
| term ‘‘ Christianity’; does he not rather, 
‘emptying the term of whatever makes it 
| distinctive, use it as a merely conven- 
tional expression for a vague and inverte- 
| brate sentiment, while arrogantly claiming it 








as representing the source and impetus of 
all moral and intellectual progress? So, 
though the substance be insidiously surren- 
dered, there is retained comfort in the 
“‘ blessed word Mesopotamia”; and the un- 
informed readers of the Ascent of Man will 
gather from its travesty of fact and its sup- 
pression of history the lesson that Evolution 
proves the divine origin of Christianity. If 
Evolution proves anything, it proves that 
Christianity is neither more nor less divine 
or human in origin than Buddhism or Islam ; 
that its history and varying fortunes are 
wholly the outcome of natural causes; and 
that it has survived as an influence only in 
the degree that it has shed everything 
special to it, and accepted the results of all 
modern inquiry and discovery. And Prof. 
Drummond, in equating Christianity, as 
understood by the majority of his readers, 
with Evolution, is throwing dust in their eyes. 

The preface intimates that, ‘ apart from 
teleology,” the theologian will find nothing 


Y | of service to him in the book. But there 


is enough and to spare in a book which is, 
practically, a restatement of the doctrine of 
final causes, with the addition of illustra- 
tions brought up to date: a blend of Pope’s 
Essay on Man with Paley’s Natural Theology. 
For the keynote struck in the Introduction 
resounds throughout. Nature has “a plan, 
a moral purpose in the end to be achieved 
by Evolution, which suggests to the reason 
the work of an Intelligent Mind.” To the 
obvious objection that the same end might 
have been secured by ‘ Creation fout d’un 
coup,” Prof. Drummond replies that this 
‘infinitely nobler scheme ” has “ filled the 
imagination and kindled to enthusiasm the 
soberest scientific minds from Darwin down- 
wards”! Should not that result compen- 
sate a groaning and travailing creation 
struggling for the ‘‘ Life of Others” ? 

The argument that design implics 
limitation—the adaptation of means to 
ends, the cutting of the garment of the 
universe according to the cloth—is fatal 
to all teleological theories. And these, in so 
far as they assume a moral element in 
cosmic processes, are two-edged. For if 
there be a moral element, there is also an 
immoral element; the sinner is as much a 
natural product as the saint. There is, in 
truth, no escape from the difficulties with 
which Nature, ‘‘red in tooth and claw,” 
confronts us, except by detaching all ethical 
significance from phenomena till certain 
stages are reached. Nature is non-moral, 
and moral implications arise only under 
social conditions. Where there is no society, 
there is no sin, because there is no possibility 
of actions affecting others. Where two or 
three are gathered together, duty, with its 
limitation of the individual, arises ; codes of 
ethics, which are but rules of conduct, are 
framed and based, for their effective action, 
on supposed supernatural authority, until the 
community reaches a stage when conception 
of the obligation of the one to the whole is 
sufficing motive. But disguise it as we 
may under the drawing-room optimism of 
Prof. Drummond’s glib assumptions, Strife 
has the upper hand in the struggle with 
Love; and while there is life on the globe, 
‘there is no discharge in that war.” 

Epwarp Cropp. 
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A NEW RESEARCH LABORATORY AT 
THE ROYAL INSTITUTION. 


TuE following is the text of Mr. Ludwig 
Mond’s letter, offering to found a new research 
laboratory at the Royal Institution : 


**In the year 1843 a proposal was 
establish at the Royal Institution a school of 
practical chemistry, which was not only to give 

ractical and systematic instruction to students, 
but was also to provide a place where ori 
researches could be conducted by individuals 
tkilled in manipulation, and where the professors 
could work out their problems by the aid of many 
qualified hands. 

‘* This proposal was submitted by the managers 
of the Royal Institution to Profs. Faraday and 
Brande, who ——— their strong approval of 
the end proposed, and their desire that it might be 
carried out at the Royal Institution, ‘ if it could be 
done well.’ But, on acloser examination of the 
limited space within the walls of the Institution, it 
appeared impracticable to afford accommodation 
for carrying out the proposed scheme. 

‘In 1846 the Royal College of Chemistry was 
founded, and since that time numerous schools for 
the teaching of practical chemistry have been 
established all over the country. These, however, 
only cope with the first part of the scheme recom- 
mended in 1813, while as to the second part, viz., 
founding a laboratory for the carrying out of 
independent researches, no adequate provision 
exists in England up to this date, although the 
need for it was so strongly felt so many years ago, 
aud its importance for the advancement of science 
s0 forcibly dwelt upon by the promoters of the 
scheme and by such men as Faraday and Brande. 

‘*T have felt that the need for such a laboratory 
has become greater and greater since the work of 
the scientific investigator has become more and 
more subtle and exact, and, in consequence, 
requires instruments of precision and a variety of 
facilities which a private laboratory can only very 

rarely command. And surely this need exists 
nowhere to a greater extent than in England, and 
nowhere can such a laboratory be expected to bear 
more abundant fruit than in this country, which 
pessesees such an unrivalled record of great scientific 
researches, which have emanated from private 
laboratories not connected with teaching institu- 
tions, and among which the laboratory of the 
Royal Institution stands foremost, and has kept 
up its reputation for nearly a hundred years. 

‘*Tt has been my desire for many years to found 
a public laboratory which should give to the devotees 
of pure science, anxious and willing to follow in 
the footsteps of the illustrious men who have 
built up the proud edifice of modern science, the 
facilities necessary for research in chemistry, and 
more particularly in that branch of the science 
called physical chemistry. 

‘* T have come to the same ccnclusion as the 
promoters of the scheme of 1843, viz., that such 
laboratory would still have the gr atest prospect of 
success under the aegis of the Royal Institution : 
that in fact it would be the consummation of the 
work which this great institution has been foster- 
ing in its own laboratory, with such remarkable 
results, by the aid of the eminent men whose 
services it has always been fortunate enough to 
procure. 

**As only want of space prevented the Royal 
Institution undertaking this task fifty years ago, 
I took the opportunity which offered itself last 
year of acquiring the premises, No. 20, Albemarle- 
street, adjoining the Institution. This property I 
found very suitable for the purposes of such a 
laboratory, and large enough to afford, besides, 
facilities to the Royal Institution for a much 
needed enlargement of its present laboratory and 
its libraries and reception rooms, which I should 
with great pleasure put at the disposal of the 
Institution. 

**Being convinced that the managers of the 
Royal Institution will give all the encouragement 
aud aid in their power in the foundation and 
working of such a research laboratory, I hereby 
offer to convey to the Royal Institution the free- 
hold of No. 20, Albemarle-street, and also the 
lease I hold from the Institution of premises con- 
- thereto, to be held by them for the purpose 
of @ laboratory, to be named ‘The Davy-Faraday 


made to | 


Research Laboratory of the Royal Institution,’ 
and also for the purpose of providing increased 
accommodation for the general purposes of the 
Royal Institution, as far as the available space will 
allow, after providing for the requirements of the 
research laboratory. 

‘*T also offer to make, at my own expense, all 

structural alterations necessary to fit the premises 
for these purposes, and to equip the Davy-Faraday 
Research Laboratory with the necessary apparatus, 
appliances, &c., and to make such further ade- 
quate provision as will hold the Royal Institution 
free from all expense in connection with the 
premises and the working of the said labora- 
tory. . . « 
‘*T am aware that my offer will not provide for 
the third object of the scheme of 1843, viz., to 
enable the professors to work out their problems 
by the aid of many qualified hands; but I trust 
that if the laboratory which I offer to found proves 
successful, others will come forward who will 
supply the means for attaining this end, by the 
foundation of scholarships and bursaries to 
qualified persons willing to devote themselves to 
scientific work,and not in a position to do so 
with out assistance.”’ 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


THE ‘twenty-five years’ jubilee,” as it is 
called, of Prof. Vilhelm Thomsen’s doctorate 
in the University of Copenhagen has been 
celebrated by the publication of a Festskrift of 
368 large octavo pages, containing twenty 
articles contributed by as many former pupils 
of that distinguished scholar. With the excep- 
tion of a paper in German on the existence of 
the guttural nasal in prehistoric Finnish, by 
Prof. Setiilii, all the articles are written in 
Danish. Four of them deal with principles 
affecting the development of language in 
general. Of these the most valuable is perhaps 
that by Prof. Jespersen on the formation of 
words by ‘‘ subtraction,” i.e., by the removal 
of a portion of a word that bas been erroneously 
apprehended as a formative suffix or prefix, 
or as a member of a supposed compound. 
The writer gives a large number of examples 
from Danish, German, and English. Werather 
doubt the correctness of the statement quoted 
from Pegge, that the cockneys of his time 
spoke of cooked potatoes as ‘‘ pot-taters,” and 
the uncooked vegetables as “‘taters.”” Dr. Kr. 
Nyrop contributes a popularly-written article 
on the process by which words come to be 
used in senses quite inconsistent with their 
etymological signification. V. Andersen writes 
on the tendency of words of similar meaning 
and sound to coalesce or to influence each 
other’s sense development, and P. K. Thorsen 
on the respective share which sudden and 
gradual change have in the progress of lan- 
guage. Dr. R. Besthorn shows that the 
classification of the parts of speech used by the 
Arabic grammarians is directly traceable to 
Aristotle. Classical philology is represented by 
five articles: ‘‘On Nemesis in Aeschylus,” by 
Dr. A. B. Drachmann; an extract from a 
forthcoming work on Thucydides, by Dr. K. 
Hude ; ‘‘ The Use of the Present in Latin,” by 
Dr. C. Jirgensen; ‘‘ Hellenic Colonies in the 
Macedonian Peninsula,’ by Dr. K. F. Kinch; 
and ‘‘ Topographical Remarks on Xenophon’s 
Anabasis’”’ (the fruitof observations made during 
a journey, from Alexandretta to LIlgiin) 
by Dr. J. Ostrup. The only one of the writers 
who treats of comparative grammar is Dr. 
Dines Andersen, whose essay on the reduplica- 
tion-vowel of the Indo-European perfect gives 
a careful summary of the history of opinion on 
the subject. The author regards the question 
as still awaiting solution, but inclines to the 
view that in the undivided language the repe- 
tition of the radical vowel was the rule. Dr. E. 
Gigas gives an account of a MS. in the Copen- 
n Royal Library containing a first sketch 





—_— ; 
of Bayle’s famous dictionary, and Prof. Heiberg 


publishes from a Vatican MS. a biography of 
Georgius Valla, written in rather grotesque 
dog-Latin, but of considerable interest. In 
Scandinavian philology there isa paper by Dr. 
Finnur Jénsson on the treatment of foreign 
words in Old Norse poetry, and another by 
Dr. Axel Olrik on ‘‘Some Personal Names 
in the Starkad Poem,’ which contains rather 
adventurous speculation. Under the same head 
may be placed the article by Gerson Trier, on 
the origin of the modern Danish word Jaban, 
‘‘an ill-mannered person,”’ which the author, 
ingeniously, though with doubtful success, en- 
deavours to trace to the personal name Laban, 
a variant of Balan in the Fierabras story. The 
remaining contents of the volume are a trans- 
lation of a Coptic will of the seventh century, 

H. O. Lange, an essay on some features of 
the Albanian language by H. Pedersen, and a 
discussion of the place of the Adityas in Vedic 
mythology by Dr. 8. Sérensen. 








REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 


Anato-Russian Literary Socrrry.—(Jinperial 
Institute, Tuesday, July 3 ) 
E. A. Cazauet, Esq., president, in the chair.— 
Mr. F. Marchant read a paper on ‘ Pushkin.’’ 
A. 8S. Pushkin was born in 1799, educated at the 
Lycée at Tsarckoe Selo, and subsequently served 
in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Circumstances 
led to a sojourn in the South, but in 1825 Pushkin 
was appointed by the Tsar Nicholas Imperial 
Historiographer of Peter the Great. He married, 
in 1831, Mile. N. N. Goncharov, and was killed 
in a duel in January, 1837. Our author is an 
example of versatility and precocity of genius. He 
was well acquainted with foreign literature, and it 
is to Shakspere and Byron that he is especially 
indebted. Among the Lyrics by Pushkin are 
odes, elegies, satires, translations, &c., of various 
length, and it is doubtful whether any similar 
collection presents such variety. Among his 
longer poems must be mentioned ‘‘ Ruslau and 
Ludmila” (a blend of Oriental romance and early 
chivalry), ‘‘ The Prisoner of the Caucasus,’’ ‘‘ The 
Fountain of Bakhchiearai,’’ and ‘‘ Poltara.’’ The 
leading character in this last is Mazeppa, the hero 
of Byron’s poem. Besides tales, ballads, and 
romances in rhyme (of which ‘‘ Eugene Onegin’’ 
is the best known) Pushkin wrote some important 
dramatic works, in which he took Shakspere for his 
model, ¢g., ‘* Boris Godunov,”’ ‘‘ The Ronssalka,’’ 
and ‘‘ The Stone Guest.’” The most celebrated of 
Puehkin’s prose works are the novels ‘‘ Dubrovski,”’ 
‘‘ The Captain’s Daughter,’’ and ‘‘ The Queen of 
Spades.”” His style is sparkling and pleasant, 
rather than profound or erudite, and differs con- 
siderably from,that of Turgeniev. His historical 
work is *‘ The History of Pugatchev's Rebellion.’’ 
There is a large number of articles on various 
topics by our author, as well as criticisms, essays, 
&c. In 1829 Pushkin accompanied the expedition 
of General Paskievitch against the Turks in Asia 
Minor, and the outcome was the ‘Journey to 
Erzroum.”’ The published letters of Pushkin to 
members of his family and friends show him to 
have been of a kindly and genial nature, one who 
could face reverses with a stout heart. Pushkin’s 
claims on Englishmen are many, as a student of 
our institutions, manners and customs, literature 


and language. 


FINE ART. 


Tell el Amarna. By W.M. Flinders Petrie. 
With Chapters by Prof. A. H. Sayce, 
F. Li. Griffith, and F. C. J. Spurrell. 
(Methuen. ) 

On opening this volume anyone ignorant of 

Egyptian history except in its general out- 

lines, but capable of recognising the 

characteristics of the world’s great national 
schools of art—past and present—could not 
fail to experience some bewilderment at 
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of the book. Nowhere can he remember 
having seen the gorgeous cloisonné decoration 
of the ancient Egyptian palm-leaf capital 
shown on pl. vi. Five of the coloured plates 
seom to represent fragments of Aegean 
pottery. What mediaeval sculptor of 
Northern Italy carved the climbing plants 
as drawn on pl. viii.? Why is the con- 
ventional Egyptian lotus painted among the 
bounding calves, the waving and growing 
grasses, reeds and flowers of pls. iii. and iv. ? 
The frontispiece displays the portrait of 
‘‘ Akhenaten, from his death - mask.” 
Nothing but an ideal of truthfulness and 
accuracy in portraiture, not generally ascribed 
to artists of the New Empire, could 
have constrained the funerary sculptors 
for Akhenaten to the unprecedented pro- 
ceeding of taking a plaster cast of the 
face of the dead king. The frontis- 
piece is repeated, on a greatly reduced 
scale, as one of the sixteen illustrations con- 
tained on pl.i., that it may be compared 
with other profile portraits of Akhenaten, 
and of his fathor (Amenhotep III.), his 
mother (Thyi), his wife (Nefertythi), and 
one of his little daughters. The face of 
Amenhotep III. is of the usual type of 
his forefathers. That of his young son, 
Amenhotep IV., afterwards known as 
KXhuenaten, or rather Akhenaten, resembles 
it closely; but in the latter, although 
masked by the soft contours of childhood, 
is discernible the long maternal chin which 
was so markedly developed in later life, 
owing perhaps in part to the constant 
forward and upward poise of head often 
aisociated with an eager nature. There isa 
look of eagerness on all faces represented on 
pl. i.; and the mobile and sensitive nose, 
lips, and chin of Akhenaten, as sculptured 
on the fragment reproduced by photo- 
gravure 5, are instinct with it. It may even 
be seen in the spirited horse’s head of a 
sculptor’s trial-piece (8). This general 
impression, to be derived from these plates 
alone, of the presence, influence, and 
stimulus of foreign and also new and indi- 
vidual ideals on ancient Eyyptian art and 
life at Tell el Amarna is fully borne out by 
a perusal of the letterpress, giving an 
account of Mr. Petrie’s excavations on the 
site of ‘‘ the dream-city of Khuenaten.” 

Whether Thyi is the princess of Mitanni 
named as a wife of Amenhotep III. in the 
cuneiform tablets or not, her face, as repre- 
sented on sculptors’ trial-pieces found at 
Tell el Amarna, is of the Mitannian type, 
as is that of her son and her son’s wife. 
Not unnaturally, the influences of his foreign 
mother and wife seem to have pervaded 
the whole charactor and court of Akhenaten, 
impatient and independent as he was of the 
national and masculine prejudices and 
traditions of his line and race; and we see 
from the monuments that the Mitannian 
face in profile became the court-face profile 
of the period. 

It has been said that all great—that is, 
natural and Jasting, revolutions, have their 
roots in changed conceptions of religion 
and morality; but the artificial, and there- 
fore temporary, revolution made by 


Akhenaten was the outcome of a king’s 
ideals only, 
his death. 


and it scarcely survived 
Akhenaten transferred his 





allegiance from the national anthropomor- 
phic conception of a Sun-God to the 
objective reality of the sun-disk, or Aten, 
and its life-giving rays. Ankh em maat, 
“ living in the truth,” was the king’s motto : 
to “see things as they are,” and so to 
represent there his ideal in art. It was 
within a strictly limited area—carefully sur- 
veyed together with the valleys and roads 
leading to it in what Mr. Petrie is pleased 
to call his vacant days—that Akhenaten 
carried out his ideals and built himself 
a lordly pleasure house. This district 
covers the whole valley of the Nile north 
and south of Tell el Amarna for about 
fourteen miles. Its limits were denoted by 
stelae on the faces of the Arabian and 
Libyan cliffs, and thirteen of these stelae 
are marked upon Mr. Petrie’s map. Their 
standard text records that a district named 
Akhutaten, with its villages and inhabitants, 
was dedicated to the Aten, in the sixth year 
of Akhenaten, who had sworn never to pass 
outside these boundaries, and also gives the 
length of the district between the terminal 
stelae from rorth to south. 

The royal city itself stood between the 
sites of the present villages of Haji 
Qandee and Et Till. The foundations 
and remaining débris of the palace, of 
some twenty houses, of three or four 


glass factories, and of two large glazing 





town rapidly deserted. As for the tra- 
ditional chronology of this period, it would 
seem as though the twelve years which 
Josephus gives to the daughter of Aken- 
haten as his successor really belong to her 
husband, Ra-smenkh-ka; that the nine 
years’ reign which he next ascribes to her 
brother represent the reign of her brother- 
in-law, Tutankh-amen, who forsook the 
Aten worship about the sixth year of his 
reign ; and that thus the thirty-seven years 
which Manetho and Josephus attribute to 
Akhenaten really refer to the duration of 
the Aten worship throughout the whole 
reigns of Akhenaten and Ra-smenkh-ka, 
and part of the reign of Tut-ankh-amen. 
From the block of chambers where the 
celebrated Tell el Amarna tablets are now 
conclusively proved to have been found, 
Mr. Petrie secured certain fragments of 
cuneiform inscriptions which are drawn and 
described. by Prof. Sayce. Two of these 
fragments are from a Babylonian and 
Sumerian dictionary compiled ‘‘ by order of 
the King of Egypt”; and since the Sumerian 
pronunciation is carefully given, this would 
lead to the conclusion that, although Baby- 
lonian was the language of official cor- 
respondence, Sumerian was still a spoken 
language in the times of the XVIIIth 
Dynasty. The far-reaching interest of these 
fragments constrains one to deplore with 


works, have been cleaned and sifted by Mr. | Mr. Petrie that the great discovery of the 


Petrie, Mr. Howard Carter having taken 
charge of the excavation of the temple site 
for Lord Amherst of Hackney. Important 
chronological conclusions have been deduced 
from the examination of objects found in 
the domestic rubbish heaps, and the refuse 
and ruins of factories in the city. A large 
number of inscribed fragments of wine jars 
collected from many different parts of the 
town, whose inscriptions are translated 
by Mr. Griifith, give an uninterrupted 
sequence of vintage dates of the regnal 
years of Akhenaten from his fourth to his 
seventeenth year. He founded the city in 
his sixth year, but apparently carried wine 
of his fourth year to his new home. In- 
scribed porcelain rings of the co-regency of 
Akhenaten and his son-in-law and successor, 
Ra-smenkh-ka, were those of latest date 
found in the waste heaps from the palace. 
Moreover, the great hall was apparently 
deserted and used for broken jars in the 
second or third year of the sole reign of 
Ra-smenkh-ka. But as fragments of rings 
of Ra-smenkh-ka were found in the 
débris of the ring factories, it is clear 
that the manufacturers of the place con- 
tinued after the court had left the palace. 
Throughout the whole site no ring frag- 
ments were found of later date than the 
reign of Ra-smenkh-ka’s successor, Tut- 
ankh-amen, whose wife, Ankhsen-pa-aten, 
third daughter of Akhenaten, apparently 
changed her name to Ankh-s-en-amen when 
her husband returned to the worship of 
Amen, and his rings ostentatiously pro- 
claimed his allegiance to the god of his 
fathers. Mr. Petrie concludes that the 
town ceased to be a royal residence about 
a couple of years after Akhen-aten’s death ; 
that it ceased to be a religious centre under 
Tut-ankh-amen, and that on his death the 


factories were gbandoned and the whole! 








‘tablets ‘‘was so lamentably spoilt by the 
| presert conditions attaching to such dis- 
| coveries in Egyp 
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The manufacture of glazed ware for surface 
decoration by tiles and inlays was carried 
to a high degree of beauty and perfection 
in the capital of Akhenaten. Fragments 
excavated on the site of the palace show 
that the royal abode had been adorned with 
whole statues of glaze, and that “‘its walls 
had blazed with glazed tiles and _hiero- 
glyphs.” Mr. Petrie elucidates almost 
every stage and detail in the processes of 
Tell-el-Amarna glass manufacture, from the 
storing and preparing of white quartz 
pebbles for the required silica, to the 
completion of the beautiful variegated glass 
vases whose fragments were found in the 
palace rubbish heap. In this connexion he 
has the satisfaction of firmly dating the 
finest kinds of waved ‘‘ Phoenician” glass 
vases found in Egypt to 1400 B.c. 

Tt is from the illustrations rather than 
from the letterpress that we form our most 
vivid idea of the true realism and the 
beauty of the fresco-painting, and of the 
incised and relief carving which decorated 
the many pillared halls of Akhenaten’s 
palace. The great ~~ pavements were 
not only copied by Mr. Petrie with colours 
made from frits found in the factories, but 
300 square yards of their original surface 
wore carefully waterproofed with thick 
tapioca water laid on with the finger, as any 
brush might have rubbed up the colour. 
These pavements have been roofed in by the 
Egyptian Government, the work having been 
done under Mr. Petrie’s direction, and at 
the expense of the English Society for the 
Preservation of Egyptian Monuments. 

Fragments of imported Aegean pottery 
were found in the palace, and many more 
in the palace rubbish-heaps. This mound 
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of waste had an average depth of | ft. over 
an area of 600 ft. x 400 ft. On this subject 
Mr. Petrie says: 


‘The total quantity of pieces found was 1329 
in the waste heaps, 9 in the palace, and only 
3 fragments of one vase elsewhere, in house 11. 
Selecting vases which ars of distinctly individual 
patterns, and cannot be confounded with any 





other pieces, there are 45 fragments representing | 


28 vases, so that on the average there are not 
even two pieces from a vase. ‘This indicates 
that the 1341 pieces would have been derived 
from the destruction of over 800 vases. . . 
Half the Aegean ware is of piriform* vases, 
which are most commonly found in Rhodes, 
and nearly the other half is of globular vases, 
which are peculiarly Cypriote; the balance, 
only 8 per cent. of the whole, is not distinctive 
of any other locality, and there is no type 
specially Mykenaean. Hence it seems that the 
trade was with the South of Asia Minor, rather 
than with the Greek peninsula. Further, there 
is very little that is characteristic of the 
Phoenicians ; the black-brown Phoenician ware 
is but 6 per cent. of the quantity of Aegean, 
and the Cypriote bowls—hemispherical white 
with brown stitch pattern—are scarcely 
known. Hence the trade does not seem so 
likely to have been carried on by land, or 
through Semitic or Phoenician connexions, 
as through the race or races who made and 
used the Aegean pottery . . . The absence of 
certain types from the large quantity of many 
hundreds of vases which have furnished this 
mass of fragments is worth notice. There are 
none of the small false-necked vases of flat, 
low form, which are the commonest at Gurob ; 
there are no hydriae and no animal figures, 
both of which are found at Gurob. In short, 
the impression is that this pottery belongs to 
an entirely different trade route to that of 
Gurob: that this came down with the Syrian 
coasting vessels from Cyprus and Rhodes, 
while the Gurob Aegean ware belongs rather 
to Greece and came along the African coast to 
the Fayum. 

‘**It is aimost needless to observe that this 
discovery and dating of Aegean pottery stands 
on an entirely different footing to those which 
have been previously made in Egypt- and 
Greece. All previous correlations have de- 
pended on single vases, or on single scarabs 
found associated with things from other sources; 
and hence (to anyone without a practical know- 
ledge of how completely things are of one period, 
in almost all cases when they are associated), it 
may seem as if the dating all depended on iso- 
lated objects, any one of which might have been 
buried centuries after it was made. Here we 
have not to consider isolated objects, about 
which any such questions can arise, nor a small 
deposit which might be casually disturbed, nor 
a locality which has ever been reoccupied ; but 
we have to deal with thousands of tons of 
waste heaps, with pieces of hundreds of vases, 
and about a hundred absolutely dated objects 
with cartouches. And when we see that in all 
this mass, which is on a scale that is beyond 
any possibility of accidental or casual mixture 
throughout, there is not a single object which 





* The term piriform is here used for those vases, 
most commonly found at Ialysos, in Rhodes, which 
have a wide shoulder, and thence taper in a long 
slope to a narrow base. The top is either a wide 
neck, large enough for the hand, or elee a false 
neck ; and hence the falee necks when found alone 
have no clear indication whether they belong to 
piriform vases or to the flatter types common at 
Mykenae, which are even as lowas half a diameter 
in height. Here I have classed all the false necks 
as piriform vases, because other portions of piri- 
form vases are abundant, while there has not been 
a single piece found clearly belonging to the 
flatter, lower, type of falee-necked vases ’’ (p. 16). 





can be dated later than about 1380 B.c., we 
may henceforward remember that there are 
few facts in all archaeology determined with a 
more overwhelming amount of evidence than 
the dating of this earlier style of Aegean 
pottery to the beginning of the fourteenth 
century B.C.” 

The sons-in-law of Akhenaten were 
succeeded on the Egyptian throne by Ay, 
who married the nurse of Nefertythi; and 
he was followed by Horemheb, the successful 
general who had married Nezem-mut, 
Nefertythi’s sister. Horemheb rapidly, 
thoroughly, and systematically cleared away 
the building material of Tell el Amarna for 
his own use in Thebes, Heliopolis, Mem- 
phis, and elsewhere. The city of Akhenaten 
had been built on clean sand, inhabited, 
deserted, and destroyed—all in the space of 
fifty years. Hence everything buried under 
its ruins is broadly dated to within half a 
century, whatever further refinements of 
chronological accuracy may have been at- 
tained in dealing with inscribed fragments 
found during the course of the excavations. 

From his examination of the flint imple- 
ments found at Tell el Amarna, and due 
consideration of the positions in which they 
were discovered, Mr. Spurrell concludes 
that they were made by hasty or unskilled 
workmen, and destined merely for symbolic 
or ceremonial use. 








THE ADRIAN HOPE PICTURE SALE. 


Last Saturday’s sale at Christie’s—that of the 
Adrian Hope collection—was by far the most 
important that has occurred during the present 
season. Scarcely any other has, indeed, been 
worthy of chronicle in these columns, and it 
may be presumed that there is a general un- 
willingness to expose pictures to the risks of the 
hammer during these depressing times. Of the 
Adrian Hope sale, one of the chief characteristics 
was the high prices fetched in several instances 
by some of those Dutch masters not usually 
considered to stand in the first rank. Thus a 
flower-piece by Van Brussel, ‘‘in the style of 
Van Huysum”—tulips, roses, carnations, 
poppies—reached 340 guineas. Again, an 
engaging Berkheyden, ‘‘ View in Haarlem,” 
with the church and numerous figures, 
reached 450 guineas, at which sum 
it was purchased by Mr. Agnew, its 
destination being understood to be the 
National Gallery. We can scarcely have too 
many Dutch pictures of the finer quality; and 
though Berkheyden’s prices do not, perhaps, 
usually range with those obtained by Van ye 
Heyden’s, the ‘‘ View in Haarlem” is doubt- 
less a desirable and, considering its quality, not 
a dear acquisition. By Van der Heyden him- 
self a ‘‘ View in a Dutch Town” fell to the bid 
of Mr. Davis, at 600 guineas. But another 
instance of important prices paid for Dutch or 
Flemish work of masters not habitually 
reckoned as in quite ‘‘ the first flight,” was the 
important bird-piece by Hondekoeter, dated 
1682, which includes the portrayal of magpie, 
teal, peacock, peahen, green parrot, woodcock, 
swallow, king-fisher. This ‘‘ concert of birds” 
—is it, by-the-by, one that is engraved by 
Earlom ?—is conducted by anowl. The picture 
passed into the hands of M. Sedelmeyer for 
1500 guineas. By Jan Weenix there was 
the ‘‘Garden of a Chateau ”’—in reality, a 
study of birds and fruit—a Weenix at all 
events of important dimensions : it realised 670 


eas. 
Amcng the works of men who may be 


a great Fleming like Rubens, and a great 
Frenchman like Greuze—we may mention an 
early Rembrandt, ‘‘ Portrait of Nicholas 
Ruts,” in black gown and cap. This was 
acquired by Mr. Agnew for 4700 guineas. The 
same buyer became possessed of ‘“‘A Water- 
fall,” by Jacob Ruysdael, for 1600 guineas. A 
singularly dainty Metsu, ‘‘A Lady,” fell to 
Mr. Martin Colnaghi’s bid of 1200 guineas. 
An ‘Interior of a Chamber,” with open door 
giving upon a garden, by Pieter de Hooch, 
realised 2150 guineas, Mr. Wertheimer being 
the purchaser; while there passed into the 
hands of Mr. Nathali, for 2860 guineas, an ad- 
mirable Nicholas Maes, of a young woman ina 
kitchen-like interior. Whatever may be the 
case with modern work—of which the value bas 
been wont to be inflated—the Old Masters, 
as represented by the School of Holland, well 
hold their own. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Sir Henry H. Howorrs has accepted the 
presidency of the Royal Archaeological Insti- 
tute, which will hold its annual meeting this 
autumn at Shrewsbury. 


A JOINT meeting of the Cambrian Archaeo- 
logical Association and the Royal Society of 
Antiquaries of Ireland will be held at Car- 
narvon during the third week of July. Papers 
will be read on Monday, and the five foliowing 
days will be devoted to excursions. This is 
in the nature of a return for the visit which 
the Welsh antiquaries paid to the South of 
Ireland two or three years ago. 


AN exhibition of paintings and drawings by 
Mr. Theodore Roussel will be opened next week 
at the Dowdeswell Galleries, in New Bond- 
street. 


ANOTHER exhibition to open next week is 
that representative of ‘‘Old Glasgow,” in the 
Glasgow Institute of the Fine Arts. 


WE may also mention that there is now on 
view, in the St. George’s Gallery, Grafton- 
street, a collection of pictures by French 
masters. 


Tue three following pictures have been 
bought for the National Gallery from the Earl 
of Northbrook: ‘‘ The Agony in the Garden,” 
by Andrea Mautegna; ‘St. Jerome in his 
Study,” by Antonello da Messina; ‘ The 
Legend of St. Giles and the Hind,” by an 
unknown master of the Flemish school. 


THE STAGE. 


Tuk personal popularity of Mr. Malcolm 
Salaman, his qualities as critic and connoisseur, 
the remembrance of the shrewd but genial 
observation evidenced in those sketches of 
character which he published about two years 
ago—all these things counted for much in the 
filling of the Haymarket Theatre on Monday 
afternoon: an afternoon, too, distinguished in 
another place by the holding of one of the 
biggest and most brilliant parties of this 
London season. Interest was felt likewise— 
and not unnaturally—in seeing the assumption 
of new parts by Mr. and Mrs. Tree; and 
indeed the cast of the new play was good as a 
whole, Mr. Fred Terry and Miss Lottie Venne 
being included in it. ‘‘A Modern Eve”— 
the name of Mr. Salaman'’s choice—is occupied 
with the unhappy, not to say disastrous, love 
affairs of a Mr. and Mrs. Eardley Hereford; and, 
whether or not it may claim to be a serious 
study in V’hérédité, it has touches suggested ap- 
—— by Ibsen and by a greater than Ibsen, 

ile Zola. But that, as one or two critics have 
somehow supposed, the tone of the play should 





accounted the greater masters—not to speak of : 


have been dictated by an Ibsenite influence, 
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will appear scarcely less than absurd by those 
who are best acquainted with the mind of Mr. 
Salaman. Mr. Salaman does not lie at the 
mercy of every new wind of doctrine. His 
views are bis own, and they are, we may be 
sure, tolerably conservative. Ibsen is, as likely as 
not, satirised rather thansympathised with, when 
it is urged by the mother of the heroine, in 
extenuation of the heroine’s ldéches, that her 
dislike of her husband is but the inevitable 
repetition and echo of a dislike conceived by 
her parent for her own lord, while as yet the 
heroine was unborn. Even on the family tree 
of the Rougons-Macquart, in Docteur Pascal, 
there is no room for an incident such as this ; 
and M. Zola’s conception of l’hérédité is much 
more varied and much more philosophic than 
Ibsen’s. When the play begins, Mr. and Mrs. 
Eardley Hereford are separated; for the lady 
has had a lover. Then they come together 
agaio, and then, some time after the appearance 
of a new lover, they are again separated. Mr. 
Hereford did not always behave with good 
taste ; and however forgiving he may have been, 
he wanted wisdom and firmness. But it is not 
to be concluded that, because we are permitted 
to feel this, we are invited to absolve the wife, 
or to accept her conduct as that of a ‘‘neurotic” 
based on /’hérédité. Mr. Salaman is much 
wiser than this, and in his method much 
more delicate. He makes allowances, but he 
has no uncertain or obfuscated vision of right 
and wrong. And the piece, instead of ending 
like the ‘Doll’s House” in the apparent 
approval of a woman’s quest after her own 
‘* individuality,” be it even at the cost of her 
children, ends rather with the suggestion that 
maternity is all—and to Mrs. Hereford mater- 
nity was lacking. A wise lawyer, played by 
Mr. Charles Allen, says several sensible things, 
which might have put critics on the right 
track; and so does Mrs, Meryon—a bright 
woman of the world—played convincingly by 
Miss Lottie Venne. Mr. Fred Terry is the 
husband; Mrs. Tree, the self-indulgent wife 
with no sense of responsibility ; and Mr. Tree, 
ihe later of the two lovers, and perhaps the less 
worthy. These and the other players, snd the 
piece itself, unquestionably were received on 
Monday with a very hearty welcome. And if, 
to some, the work of Mr. Salaman seemed a 
little enigmatic, that is because the author has, 
instead of the usual dramatist’s scene-painter’s 
brush, the touch of the literary artist. 


MUSIC. 
OPERA OF THE WEEK, 

MANY were the promises made by Sir Augustus 
Harris, at the commencement of the season; 
but ‘all seem likely to be fulfilled. ‘‘ Manon,” 
** Falstaff,” ‘‘ Werther,” and ‘‘ La Navarraise ”’ 
came, though they did not all conquer; last 
Saturday ‘‘ Signa’ was produced, and on 
Wednesday ‘“ L’Attaque du Moulin.” Mr. 
Cowen’s ‘‘ Signa” was brought out last year at 
Milan; but the composer has since materially 
altered his opera by reducing it from four 
acts totwo. Messrs. G. A. Beckett, H. Rudall 
and F, E. Weatherly prepared the book, but 
they have not proved a successful triumvirate. 
The tame story is not redeemed by the violent 
deaths at the close; the lovers are, as Dussek 
once wrote of his English publishers, ‘‘ curious 
folks,”’ while the Duke, for whom Gemma after- 
wards abandons Signa, is almost as silent as 
Banquo’s ghost. If composers will accept 
books which offer musical opportunities rather 
than dramatic interest, they can scarcely hope 
for great success. It is the natural ambition 
of every composer to write an opera, and it is, 
the highest aim which he can set 

fore himself; but yet, in spite of the 
earnest efforts of Wagner to establish the 








true relationship between the arts of poetry 
and music, if composers still venture to 
disregard the lessons of the past, they 
must take the consequences. In Mr. Cowen’s 
case this is to be regretted, for he possesses 
considerable talent, and is a well-trained, 
accomplished musician; there are, likewise, 
signs in his ‘‘ Signa’’ of true dramatic feeling. 
In the ‘‘Gemma” and the ‘ Sartorio” music 
there are some clever attempts at characterisa- 
tion, while in the ‘‘Bruno” music of both 
acts are moments which seem to tell of 
checked, or latent power. A weak libretto 
produces indecision on the part of a composer. 
If he were inspired by his subject, the matter of 
itself would determine the form. But Mr. 
Cowen appears to have gone deliberately and 
cautiously to work, He apparently wished to 
retain something of Old Italian opera, and yet 
to show himself in sympathy with modern 
tendencies. But he has not written simply 
enough for the admirers of the old, nor in a 
sufficiently advanced manner for the so-called 
new school. 

The ‘‘Song of Life and Liberty,” sung by 
Signa in the first act, is melodious and inspirit- 
ing ; the opening phrase s.ives, indeed, as a 
representative theme throughout the work. 
Some of the love music is pleasing, and the 
choruses are bright and tuneful. The light- 
hearted, singing students offer an effective 
contrast to the heavy-hearted, pensive Signa ; 
but somehow or other the composer, in spite of 
good intentions, is not at his best here. 
Mr. Ben Davies was the Signa; he sang 
well, though the part did not quite suit his 
voice. Mme. de Nuovina as Gemma showed 
herself intelligent, but her high notes were not 
over pleasant. MM. Ancona and Castelmary 
as Bruno and Sartorio deserve high commenda- 
tion. Mr. Cowen conducted, and he was twice 
called before the curtain. 


M. Alfred Bruneau’s ‘‘Le Réve” attracted 
considerable notice at the time of its produc- 
tion here three seasons ago. The adoption of 
the system of representative themes, and their 
development on _ strict Wagnerian lines, 
naturally aroused the ire of those who would 
persuade us that the Bayreuth master worked 
on a wrong principle, while the bold harmonic 
experiments alarmed even musicians who 
represent the party of progress. There were, 
undoubtedly, startling things in ‘‘ Le Réve.” 
Was the composer defying rules out of 
bravado? Or was he merely struggling with 
strong thoughts and strong feelings, and, for 
the nonce, more occupied with the matter than 
with the manner? Wait and see what his next 
opera will be like, said those who shirked a 
direct answer ; for it is so convenient to pro- 
crastinate. Now that the second opera has 
come, M. Bruneau is still found working on 
the same lines, but with greater command, 
greater self-restraint. There surely can be 
no question now that in ‘‘Le Réve” the 
man had something to say. But while 
fully acknowledging the more temperate mode 
of expression, more finished workmanship, and 
more delicate orchestration of the later work, 
we still admire the earlier one, and feel that 
its merits have not been properly recognised. 
It ought to be heard again, when many places 
might possibly appear less rough, less alarm- 
ing. The introduction of Mozart’s Quartet in 
C, the opening of Beethoven’s First Symphony, 
the bold writing in Schumann’s early works, 
roused the wrath of pedants, and no doubt 
mystified many steady-going musicians. But 
now such things are thought nothing of, and 
students at our academies may laugh with 
impunity at the critics to whose ears they gave 
offence. 

M. Bruneau has again had recourse to Zola, 
and though the fascinating story of ‘“ L’Attaque 
du Moulin” does not lend itself so well to 





musical treatment as ‘‘ Le Réve,” it is a powerful 
tale, and the librettist, M. Louis Gallet, has 
skilfully adapted it for dramatic purposes. 
There is no need here to tell the story of 
Frangoise and Dominique and of the noble, 
self-sacrificing miller, Merlier. M. Bruneau, 
as we have said, makes use of representative 
themes, and his treatment of them is satisfactory. 
In the first place, they possess great individuality 
—as, for instance, the ‘‘ Mill,” the ‘‘ Knife,”’ or 
the ‘‘War Theme ”’; and then they are subjected 
to various modifications, especially of rhythm: 
they are not lugged in as labels, but are the 
very warrow of the piece. The French charac- 
ter of the music is, at times, most marked, as 
in the love duet of the second act, and the final 
scene between Merlier and his daughter. The 
‘* Betrothal”’ choruses of the first act are very 
graceful and charming. Throughout the work, 
the composer displays dramatic instinct of a high 
order. Much could be written about the music, 
which everywhere shows inspiration, thought, 
and criticism. The work will well repay study, 
and, if we mistake not, it will gradually 
increase in favour. For a sudden popularity it 
is, perhaps, too recondite, though not in the 
least heavy. 


The performance, conducted in an able 
manner by M. Flon, was most praiseworthy. 
Mme. Delna, who created the rdle of Marcelline 
at the Paris Opéra Comique, gave a powerful 
reading of the part ; her declamation is very fine. 
Mme. de Nuovina acted with marked intelli- 
gence, and sang well; as Francoise she is seen 
to the best advantage. M. Bouvet gave a 
vivid representation of Merlier, and M. Cossira 
was a good Dominique. M. Bonnard was 
effective as the sentinel. The piece was 
picturesquely mounted, and received with con- 
siderable enthusiasm. 


The performance of ‘‘ Signa” at Covent 
Garden on Saturday evening clashed with that 
of “Tristan” at Drury Lane; and, considering 
the few opportunities of hearing the latter 
work, this was a matter for regret. But Mr. 
Cowen’s opera was over in time for us to hear the 
third act of ‘‘ Tristan.” Frau Klafsky was an 
admirable Isolde, and Herr Alvary, though his 
voice showed signs of fatigue—a thing by no 
means to be wondered at considering the work 
he has gone through—gave a fine impersonation 
of Tristan. Mr. Bispham played Kurwenal 
with intelligence and feeling. Herr Lohse con- 
ducted ably, and the orchestra showed a marked 
improvement. J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 
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ory of BIRMINGHAM MUNICIPAL 


TECHNICAL SCHOOL, 





The rporation of Birmingham require the services of 
PRINCIPAL, to undertake the General Control of the Day ‘and 
Evening Teac! in the New School (now in —- of erection). The 

has at £500 per annum, and the Principal will be 
required to enter upon his duties on the Ist January next, and to 
devote his whole time to the appointment, under the direction of tle 
qT echnical School Committee. 
ied by copies of testimonials, must be sent 
att or before the Ist September next, to the undersigned, from whom 
— particulars can be on app eing made by 
etter. 








Greorce Meor, Secretary Municipal Technical School. 
Paradis aradise Street, Birmingham. 


RoxaL STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


HOWARD MEDAL (B (Bronze) AND £20. 
The  Seitow’ng 8 is the efit ie - 3 Freare for the HOWARD 
MEDA f 1895: REFO RIES ae 


o and hy US STRL 

SC HOOLS of that ‘CLASS, in Mbeir % A 
Crimes, Pt tion after Conyiction and Training of 
ceases Offenders, together with the Nature and Extent of their 

Influence on the Dimiuution or Increase of Crime generally.” 

Pesaro she should be sent in on or before the 30th June, 1895. 

will be quastes in } aap 1895. 

Further pastionlons y be ined at the Office of 

the Society, % Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London, We. 
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SouLenvam. Statuett ib, Assurbanipal, and 
his Queen. so reduced ess of tine unique and beautiful 
“Garden Roost Winged Human-headed Lion and Bull, &c. Modelled 
from the famous Nineveh Sculptures, and made in Porcelain (parian). 

so oo = my? and faithful reproductions.”—<A thenaeum, Oct. 7, 1893. 
rospectus on application to ALrrep Jarvis (Sole Pub- 
lisher ra W illes Road, London, N.W. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, DUNDEE. 
ST. ANDREW'S UNIVERSITY. 


CHAIR OF CHEMISTRY. 


The Council of the College will shortly proceed to APPOINT a 
PROFESSOR to occupy ti the above = C any/ rendered vacant. 
The successful ¢ will be to enter upon his duties 
on October Ist. 
Applications, accompanied by ones copies of Testimonials, with 
referen should be sent to the undersigned ae later than 7th July. 
_ For further further information apply R. N. Kerr, Sec retary. 























T TNIVERSITY COLLEGE, DUNDEE. 


ST. ANDREW'S UNIVERSITY. 


CHAIR OF ANATOMY. 
The Council of the College will shortly proceed to APPOINT a 
PROFESSOR to occupy the above Chair, recently rendered vacant. 
The Cas Candidate will be required to enter upon his duties 
on October Is' 
the salary 1 is £350, with two-thirds of the Fee: 
l by thirty copies of Testimonials, should 
e. sent to the undersigned, not ‘ater than “_ ; 
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THE UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 


GRANTS THE 


DIPLOMA and TITLE of L.L.A. to WOMEN. 


The Subjects of Examination may be selected from any seven out of 
hirty d@ the d-being the same as that for the 
M.A. Deere. The centres of examination are St. Andre Aberdeen, 
Bedford, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Cheltenham, Cork, 

dublin, — a on Inverness, Leeds, icester, Liverpool; 
Lndon, » Newcastle-on-Tyne, Paisley, 


Tru 
For’ Pros pactus, &c., a) to the Secrerary, L.L.A. Scheme, tl 
University, St. Andrew are. : bi tsas 


2. KLEIN has now added to the CIVIL 


SERVICE INSTITUTE, at 110, Cannon-street, E.C.,a REGIS- 
TRATION BUREAU for the ‘Clerical and Scholastic Professions. 
Principals of Schools at Home and Abroad, Rectors, Vicars, and 
Assistant Teachers, may confidently rely upon the Doctor’s long and 
bm ay —~— med in professional matters being placed promptly at 
their dis 
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EDUCATION. .—Particulars as to the best 
University or Army Tutors, and Schools for Boys or Girls, at 

home or abroad, may be obtained (free of charge) by sending a state- 

montis requirements to R. J. Berevor, M A., 8, Lancaster Place, 
rand. 
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repayable on demand. 
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monthl. Myalances, when not drawn 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 
SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives smal] sumson 
deposit, and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW om TWO oviNEAS Pum MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, | with full particulars, post free. 
FR RANCIS RAV ENSCROFT, Mans ager. 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 
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VINOLIA CREAM 


Is RecomMMENDED BY 
MEDICAL MEN 
For any slight SKIN IRRITATION, euch as 
SUNBURN, INSECT BITES, PRICKLY HEAT, &c. 
Is. 1}d. and ls, 9d. per Box. 





The valuable and extensive Library of HOWEL WILLS, Esq. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & 


HODGE will SELL by AUCTION, at their HOUSE, No. hi 
WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C., on WED NESD 
Jviy 11, and Five Following Days, at 1 o'clock preci: isely, the ae 
extensive, and varied LIBRARY of ANCIENT MSS. and PRINTED 
et Sod formed by HOWEL WILLS, Esq., of Florence, comprising a 
um 
MANUSCRIPT BREVIARIES, MISSALS, OFFICES, HOURS, 


Antiphonarii, Bibles, Psalters, and other Ancient Service Books, on | 


Vellum, many finely [liuminated, some execu for _famous 
Personages, including a Roman reviary executed for Philippe 
d’ Artois, "Fifteenth Century—Latin_ Bible written for Giovanni 
Bentivoglio, Fourteenth Century—The Courtenay Prayer Book, 
Fourteenth Century—Chroniques de Jean de Courcy, written 4.p. 
1416—Hours exeouted for Philip of Austria and Joan of Aragon, 
Fifteenth Century—Hours executed for Isabella of Scotland, Duchess 
of Burgundy, Fifteenth Century—MS. Texts of the Classics, &c., of the 
Fifteenth Century. 

PRINTED HORSE and OTHER BOOKS upon VELLUM, including 
the Unique Quintilian of 1470—The First_ Aldine Petrarch, 1501, 
printed on Vellum—and the Vallumbrosian Missal, printed by Junta 
in 1503, Henry LI.’s Copy—Editiones Principes and other Productions 
of the Fifteeuth Century Printers. 

Many little-known Italian Poetical Tracts of the Early Part of the 
Sixteenth Century—a fine Series of Works on Paleograp ny gad & 
Rare Works on “Music—Books illustrated by William Blake—Early 
Books illustrated with Woodcuts—An Edition of Theocritus, with an 
Original Painting on First Leaf by Albert Diirer, done for Bilibald 
Pire kheimer. 

urge Books of Engravings and Galleries—Gould’s Birds of Great | 

Brit: 1in and Humming Birds— A Set of, — 's Works—Tuer’s Barto- 
“> gs Mackenzie extra parctreted } 


BOOKS in SPLENDID OLD. BINDINGS, with ARMS of | 


FAMOUS COLLECTORS—Dibdin’s Bibliographical Works—Litta 
Famiglie Italiane—Monumenta Historica Germanica, &c. 

May be viewed two dage prior. Catalogues may be had; if by post, | 
on receipt of six stamps 





PALL MALL.—On V iew.—Old Japances ( Curios of the highest 


class, being a Collection made in Japan by a native Connoisseur. 


ESSRS. FOSTER respectfully announce 

‘or SALE by AUCTION, at the GALLERY, 54, PALL MALL, 

on TUES pay next, the 10th Juty,at 1 o’clock yrecisely, a Collection of 
JAPANESE CURIOS of rare quality, including lacquer by Koriu, 
Kitsuo, Shiomi, Kajikawa, and other masters, metal work by the 
Miecins, enamels by Hirata, fine old temple curtain, brocades and 
embroideries, netsukies, &c.; also some selected masterpieces by the 
great modern potters, Seifu and Kosau, and a choice series of hand 
block colour prints, books, and hahemenes, old Japanese silver, and 
other objects. May be viewed. Catalogues, when ready, will be 
forwarded on application. “i. Pall Mall. 


By Order of the Council of the Royal v Tnited ‘See ice Institution.— | 


Tueslay, July 17.—Valuable Collection of Minerals ans | 
Fossils, 


R. J. C. STEVENS has received in- | 


structions to SELL by AUCTION, at his GREAT ROOMS, 
38, KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, on TUESDAY, Jury 17th, | 
at half-past 12 precisely, the Collection of "MINERALS and FOSSILS q 
comprising some choice specimens from Cornwall, Gold and Silver 
specimens, Chalcedony, Turquoise, Uranium, afew polished specimens 


fine a and other Fossil Fishes, and a large variety of other | 


Fossi 
Qn view the day prior, 10 till 4, and Morning of Sale, and Cata- 


logues had. 
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MEDIATE ASSOCIATION. W. G, Surrn. 
MR. BRADLEY'S VIEW of the SELF. J. 8S. Macxeyzie. 
MR. BRADLEY and the SCEPTICS. Atrrep Sipewics. 
DEFINITION and PROBLEMS of CONSCIOUSNESS. A. Bary. 
DISCONTINUITY in EVOLUTION, Francis Gatton, 
DISCUSSIONS. - 
ON the FAILURE of MOVEMENT in DREAM. F. H. Brap.iey 
A CRITICISM of a REPLY. James Warp. 
CRITICAL NOTICES. 
NEW BOOKS. 
PHILOSOPHICAL PERIODICALS, 
NOTES. 





as... ILLIAMS & Noro. ATE, London and Edinburgh. 


OLD SHIRT 


free, ready to wear, 2s. 6d. Sample Shirt, for Dress and ordinary wear, 
any size, post free, 2s. 9d., 3a. 9d., 4s. 9d., 53. 9d., or 6s. 9d. Twilled 
Night Shirts, 2s. 11d., d., 4s. 9d., or 5s M1, LINEN COLLARS and 
CUFFS. Best 4-fold Collars, 4s. 6a. and 5s. 6d. doz. ; made exact to 
pattern, 2s. 9d. half-doz., post free. Napkins, 2s. 6d. per doz.; Dinner 
Napkins, 4s. 6d. per dozen ; Table Ss 

Cloths, 2 yards square, 2s, 9d. each, | R | H Li N E N 
24 yards by 3 yards, 5s. 6d.; Kitchen Table Cloths, 10jd. each; real 
Irish Linen Sheeting, fully bleached, 2 yards wide, Is. lid. per yard ; 
and Linen Diaper, 8id. per yard; Nursery Diaper, 4jd. per yard; 
Surplice Linen, 7d. per yard ; Glass Cloths, 3s. 6d, dozen. LINEN 
HUCKABACK TOWELS, 3s. 6d. per dozen; Damask Towels, 6s. 6d. 








per dozen; Turkish 
Cases, from 1s. 1d. each. 
Children’s, 1s. 2d.; Ladies’, 2s. 3d.; Gent's, 3s. 6d. Hemstitched— 
Ladies’, 2s. 3d.; Gent's, 4s. 11d. per dozen, Better qualities equally 
cheap. Price Lists and Patterns of all kinds of Linen Goods and 
Hosiery sent to any part of the world, post free. Monograms, Crests, 


RE-FITTED, Fine Irish Linen, 2s; 
or very best Irish Linen, returned | 


lath Towels, Is. each; Twilled Linen Pillow | 
IRISH CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS,.— | 


THE 
AUTOTYPE COMPANY 


Has the honour to announce the Publication of 


|NINETY-THREE DRAWINGS 


BY 
ALBERT DURER, 


Reproduced in Facsimile from Originals in the British 
Museum, and accompanied by Descriptive Text by 
SIDNEY COLVIN, M.A., 

Keeper of Priats and Drawings, British Museum, 
| The British Museum collection. reproduced in this volume, 
is,” says Professor Colvin, ‘'a fairly eo - lete and representa- 
} tive survey of the sev phases er’s activity as a 
draughtsman and eketcher daring all ft. of his career.” 
| The Volume is Imperial folio, half-morocco, Plates Linen- 
Guarded and Interleaved. Edition 100 Copies. 
Price Six Guineas. 


| The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATALOGUE 
(New Edition), cf 184 pages, with Illustrated Supple- 
ment, containing 63 Miniature Photographs of notable 
| Autotypes, post free, One Sarina. 


‘‘AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art." 
New Pamrucet, Free on Arpvication. 





THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, New Oxford Street, London, 


ooD BOOKS.—NEW CATALOGUE 


t ready, post free. Good and scarce items in Ruskin, 
| Meredith, “Hardy, Lang, First Editions, &c., all cheaply priced.— 
Jones & Evans, 7 77, Queen Street, London, E.C, 


WM ESSBS. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 

ART REPRODUCERS, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, + oe 
Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 

the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE, now patronised by the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im- 
| portant Plates always on view. 


Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 

Messrs. DRUMMOND & CO. supply th the cheapest and best Processes 
in the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, Archzologists, and those engaged in the investigation 
and publication of Parochial and Diocesan Kecords, 

J.C. DRUMMOND & CO, invite atte’ ntion to their 
Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 
For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Designs, 

Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book Illustrations, 

Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, &c., &c., ata moderate ccet. 

| Specimens and price list on application. 
Offices 14, HENRIETTA STREET COV ENT GARDEN, LONDON 





To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 


| BRAND & CO.’8 Al SAUCE, 

Sours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
pe TTED MEATS, nd YORK and GAME 
[SS8ENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
(TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


% CAUTION—BEWARE aot, IMITATIONS. 


Coats of Arms, Initials, &c., woven and embroidered. Samples and SOLE A 

Illustrated Price Lists post free to any part of the world. | ll . LITTLE STANHOPE | STREET 

B. & = M‘ aves a 00., Limited, BELFAST MAYFAIR, W. 
Invested Funds oes wee oe «+ £4,700,000 
Paid in Claims * one ose «-» £9,000,000 


For Mutua PROVID 


Life Assurance. 


PROFITS.—The whole are divided amongst the Assured. 


At the division in 1892 there were nearly eight hundred Policies in 
extinguished, but also Annuities were granted or Cash Bonuses paid, w 


BSTABLISHED 1835. 


ENT 
INSTITUTION. 


Already divided, £4,600,000, 


ct of whi: h not only were the Premiums entircly 
ilst in the case of many Policies the original eums 


assured arc now more than doubled by the Bonus Additions, 


48, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 


ARTHUR SMITHER, Actvary and Secretary, 








20 THE ACADEMY. 
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CLARENDON PRESS LIST EDWARD STANFORD'S LIST. 








In Six Volumes, demy 8vo, with Portraits and Facsimiles. 
THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 


Just ready, SIXTH and CHEAPER EDITION, Revieed. 


THE PHYSICAL GEOLOGY and 


GEOFFREY CHAUCER  sistiter 4 gnas, Part, & tu 
Edited from numerous Manuscripts by LL.D, FRE. Geological io Se B. - OODWARD, 


Prof. W. W. SKEA 
Vol. III, just published, price 16s. 


Demy 8vo, with Facsimile from the Harleian MSS., and 

several Plates. 

The complete set of Six Volumes is offered to Subscribers | 
at Turee Guineas net, payable in advance. 

The names of the Original Subscribers will be given at the | 


Map printed A colours, and numerous Illustrations 
Post 8vo, cloth, price 103. 6d. 


Now ready, SIXTH EDITION, Revised to date. 


TOURISTS GUIDE to the WEST 


oe of YORKSHIRE. Containing full parti 


end of Vol. VI., which is to be published carly in December — a ee evan, ry tm 
nent. - By the by RB. N. WORTH, FG.S. With a Map and 
BY THE SAME EDITOR. a Plan of Ripon Cathedral. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


In Two Volumes, demy 8vo. (Stanford’s Two-Shilling Series of Tourist Guides.) 


Uniform with the OXFORD CHAUCER. | The Series embraces, in addition to the above— 
Bedfordshire. Kent. 
PIERS THE PLOWMAN Berkshire. London (Round), 
Cambridgeshire. Norfolk. 
Edited from numerous MSS., with Preface, Notes, Channel Islands. Somersetshire. 
and Glossary. Cornwall. Suffolk. 
At the desire of Prof. W. W. Sxear subscribers to the | Derbyshire. Surrey. 
Oxvorp Cuavoer have now the opportunity of obtaining Devon, North. Sussex. 
* Piers Tue PLrowmayn ” (published at 31s. 6d.) at the Devon, South. Warwickshire. 
Subscription weten 3 -A Guana net, payable D orsetshire. Wiltshire. 
at Suipnition ta8 for both the above Works will be | Gloucestershire Wye (ihe) “a » 
; : P ampshire. or e (E. an . 
- Hertfordshire. 
“RULERS OF INDIA.’ . 
New Volume, nearly ready, crown 8vo, with Map and Portrait, EN GLISH C ATHEDR ALS. 


By the 


Rev. W. J. LOFTIE, B.A. With 29 Plans, limp cloth, 5s 


NORWAY. Willson’s Handy Guide. 
=~ pee, with Corrections fur 1994, 7 Maps, limp 


cloth, 2s. 6d. 


EARL AMHERST : and the 


British Advance Eastwards Burm By ANNE 
THACKERAY RITCHIE and RICHARDSON EVANS. 


* This series will inform the mind, touch the imagination, | 
and enlighten the conscience of all English people.”-——Speaker. | 
} Lonpon: EDWARD STANFORD, 


Lonpon : HENRY FROWDE, Geographer to the Queen, 
CLARENDON Press WAREHOUSE, AMEN hoamanen E. 26 anv 27, Cocxsrur Srreer, CHARING pas de Ss. W. 


ELKIN MATHEWS é€ JOHN LA NE beg to 
announce for publication early next week the 
Second Volume of their New Quarterly 


THE YELLOW BOOK. 


92 


aw 








Pott 4to, 364 pages, 23 Illustrations, with a new cover design, price 5s. net. 


The Literary Contributions by Freprrick Greenwoop, Evia D’Arcy, 
Cuartes Witiesy, Joun Davipson, Henry Harianp, Dottie 
Raprorp, Cuartorre M. Mew, Austin Dosson, V., O., C. S., 
Karnartine De Marros, Pamir Gitpert Hamertron, Ronatp 
Camppevct Macriz, Daupnin Meunier, Kennern Graname, Norman 
Gaty, Nerra Syrerr, Iluserr CrackantuorPr, Atrrep Hayes, 
Max Berersoum, Wituram Watson, and Henry JAmgs. 


The Art Contributions by Wavrer Crane, A. S. Harrrick, Ausrey 
Bearp-Ley, ALrrep Trornron, P. Witson Steer, Joun S. SarGeEnt, 
A.R.A., Sypney Apamson, Watrer Sickert, W. Brown 
MacDovueau, E. J. Suuitvay, Francis Forster, Bernuarp Sickert, 
and AymEeR VALLANCE. 


A special feature of Volume Two is a frank criticism of the Literature 
and Art of Volume One by Priuip Gitperr Hamerron. 


Prospectus Post Free on Application. 


THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET, LONDON, 





W. 





BLACKIE & SON’S NEW BOOKS. 


Just published Part III., to be comaistel ip 283 Monthly 
Parts, imperial 8vo, price 2s. 64. each net. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF PLANTS: 


Their Forms, Growth, Reproduction, and 
Distribution 

From the — of Anton Krrver von Maritany, Professor 

of Botany in the University of — 


By F. W. OLIVER, M.4 
Quain Professor of Botany in Univeraity Calicge, London. 


With the assistance of Manian Busk, B 8c , and 
Many Ewant, B.%c. 


With about 1,000 A Wooicut Illustrations, and 
lates in Colours. 
“One of the most am ..... works in botany ever written....has 
the great merit that while specialists and scholars can go to it and 
learn much about the life of plants, the many will find in its pages a 
facts conveyed in a singularly attractive 
azette. 













mass of most interestin 
manner.” — Westininster 







Just published, New Volumes, crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 4d. each. 


BLACKIE’S SCHOOL AND HOME LIBRARY. 


A selection of the best and most interesting books, carefully 
edited to render them suitable for young readers. 

MARRYAT’S CHILDREN OF THE NEW FOREST. 

MISS MITFORD'S OUR VILLAGE. 

2 vols. of this library will be issued on the Ist of each month. 


“The new series promises to be one which all who have to select 
books for young readers will do well to keep in mind.”—Scotsman. 










Just a the Thirteenth Edition, Revised throughout, 
Recast d Enlarged, in 1 vol., medium 8vo, cloth, "is. 


DESCHANEL'S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Edited by Professor J. D. EVERETT, D.C.L., F.B.8., 
Queen’s College, Belfast. 


Illustrated by nearly 800 
8 Coloured 
Published also in 4 Panag i a cloth, 43. 6d. each. 
Part I. Mechanics, &c. | Part III. Electricity, &c: 
Part Il. Heat. Part IV. Sound and Light. 


* Probably the best book on experimental physics we possess.” 







“yy on Wood, and 









Academ 
** We have no work in our scientific literature to be compared with 
it.”"— Quarterly Journat of Science. 


BLACKIE & SON, 
Outp Batey. 
MUDIE’S 

SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH BOOKS. 












Lonpen : LimiTsD, 




















TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at the 
Houses of Subscribers) from Two Guineas per annum. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 


N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription and 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 









SALE DEPARTMENT. 
All the leading Books of the Past Scasons are on Sale, second-hand, at 
greatly Reduced Prices. 
LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
Is in daily communication with this Librevy. 















MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
80 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 
241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; and 48, Queen Victoria 8t.,E.C 












Now Reavy, price 2s, 64. net. 


A JUNE ROMANCE. 


By NORMAN GALE, 
New Ebprtiox, with specially designed Title-Page. 







London: Wairraker & Co. 
Grorce E. Over; and all Booksellers. 
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